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THE MAY PARTY. 


BY MRS. M. DUNLAP. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ser on yon verdant lawn, the gathering crowd 
Thickens amain.” SoMERVILLE. 


Ir was May day in merry England. The sun 
shone brightly, the birds carolled gaily, the air 
was full of perfume from budding flowers, and 
all nature appeared to be rejoicing in the season. 
Already, though it was yet early in the morning, 


the village green was thronged with youths and 


, maidens attired in their gala dresses, some stand- 
ing apart in groups of two or more, while others 


joined the principal crowd gathered around the } 


May-pole, which, decked with garlands and 
streaming with ribbons, lifted its tall head in the 
centre of the space set aside for the festivities. 


Among those who stood apart from the rest ' 


were two persons somewhat plainly attired, but 
bearing in their mien undoubted evidences of 


higher birth than the generality of those sur- : 


founding them. One of the two was a short, 
thick-set man, rather more gaudily attired than 
_his companion, and apparently a year or more 


“older. The other was of a tall and unusually ; 


handsome person, with a bold, expressive face, 
: ~ whose lineaments bespoke his Norman. blood. 
He appeared, however, to wish, on the present 


‘ecasion, to disguise his lineage, since he was ‘ 


» dressed only in a plain suit of Lincoln green, like 
that used by the foresters of the period. 


“T tell thee, Hal,” said.this person, addressing | 


his companion, ‘‘she is as lovely as the Houris, 


' whom the Saracens believe will welcome them } 


"Paradise if they fallin battle. We shall be sure 


| t0 see her to-day; and, as it is full two months } 
if m < 
“sinee I met her last, I could not pass near this 5 


‘Village, urgent as our business is, without having 
hinterview with her.” 


“You know best, my lord,”’ answered the elder | 


hger respectfully, ‘‘ but you also know it is all 

t to cage Prince John before he learns that 

ion-hearted king is gee. We are perhaps as 
on. V.—13 
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; yet the only persons in England who are aware of 
g this important truth, and, if we lose no time in 
reaching the capital, we may stir up the king’s 
$ party secretly and seize the usurper before he 
$ can fly.” 
“True, true, my good friend, Sir Henry Beau- 
you are past being a mad-cap and taken 


§ mont: 
I shall do so, too, when 


to giving good advice. 
> Tam married. But just now I am desperately in 
The king’s business will not suffer, for a 
; sharp ride into the night will make up what we 
¢ lose here. But recollect we must drop our titles, 
> Hal, in speaking to each other, else my little 
; romance will be spoilt.” 
; “Then you really entertain honorable views 
$ of this girl, whom you know to be a knight’s 
daughter and of good lineage, though poor. I: 


2 love. 


must say, my Lord Clifford, you are romantic. 


? 

5 

; Are you sure she does not suspect your rank?” 

Q . 

3 Quite sure. 

In that disguise I first chanced to meet 
Her wonderful beauty fascinated me, and 
; I succeeded, at length, in secretly winning her 


She thinks me only a poor 
forester. 
¢ her. 


She believes me to be the follower of some 
‘nobleman in the north, and this accounts for my 
Jong absences. My plan is to keep her ignorant 

of my rank until the king is fully established, and 
: I have recovered all the lordships of which Prince 
$ John and his minions have deprived me: then I 
; will surprise her by taking her home as a bride to 
my ancestral castle. You smile; but when you 
have seen her you will not wonder at my love. 


: love. 


‘ Look—there she comes; 
; village girls have chosen my peerless Maude for 
their Queen of May.” 

A shout from the crowd, at the same instant 
announced the appearance on the green of the 
long expected pageant. Surrounded by her at- 
tendant maidens, chosen like herself from the 
loveliest virgins of the neighborhood, the newly 
‘ elected Queen of May moved gracefully along, 
‘ while a band of music played before her, and 
young girls in white strewed flowers on her path. 
Her person was 


and, by our lady, the 


: Hers was, indeed, a rare beauty. 
’ rather above the medium size, and exquisitely 


proportioned; and every movement was grace 
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itself. Her complexion was delicately fair; her 
eyes were of the softest blue; and her tresses, 
that fell in massy curls across her snowy and 
rounded shoulders, were of a bright auburn that 
in the shade seemed almost chesnut-colored,. but 
which glittered like gold where the sunbeams 
kissed them. A conscious blush at the many 
eyes upon her heightened the rare beauty of her 
face. 

‘‘She is divinely lovely,” said Sir Henry, sur- 
prised out of his usual stoicism to female beauty, 
**T du mot wonder, Clifford, at your choice.” 

*¢Hush! she comes,” said his friend, and, as 
her gaze, at that instant, met his, he raised his 
cap. A glad, joyous light broke into her eyes at 
the recognition, as when the sunlight shines on a 
rippling wave. 

In some agitation she took her seat in the 
bower which had been prepared for her, and 
received the homage of her subjects, though her 
looks wandered continually to where her lover 
stood. As soon as possible Clifford knelt before 
her. 

‘‘Fair princess,” he said, affecting to be un- 
known to her, and she immediately took the hint, 
so that none knew of their acquaintance, ‘‘I am, 
as you see, a stranger; but, having heard of the 
wonderful beauty of the queen of these festivities, 
I have stopped to beg the honor of her hand in 
the dance. And I shall go away, now that I 
have seen her, maintaining she is the most beau- 
tiful of her sex.” 

Maude blushed from brow to bosom at these 
words, but stole nevertheless a covert glance full 
of mirth at her lover. She was about to give 
him her hand, eager to have the opportunity 
afforded by the dance to exchange those inquiries 
which form the conversation of lovers, when a 
bustle was heard in the crowd around, and, push- 
ing his way through, a new-comer appeared on 
the scene, who by his swaggering mien, his costly 
dress, and the deferential fear yielded him on all 
hands, seemed a personage of power and impor- 
tance. He walked directly up to Clifford, sur- 
veyed him from head to foot, and said haughtily, 

‘¢Maude Davenant dances first with me on 
May-day,” and he took the maiden’s hand, who 
shrank from his touch, ‘‘stand back, knave, who- 
ever you be—I say, stand back.” 

Clifford’s hand involuntarily sought his sword 
hilt, but Maude clasped his arm, and said implo- 
ringly, 

‘“‘ He is the Lord Verney’s retainer and favorite. 
He is all powerful—oh! enrage him not.” 

Clifford could not shake off his sweet suppliant, 
but he drew himself haughtily up, and said, 

‘* For this once your insolence shall go unpun- 
ished. But as for your dancing with this fair 





IN, 
maiden, I tell you, miscreant, you shall do no 
such thing, unless she herself prefers your suit to 
mine. Nay, fear not, dear Maude,” he whispered 
in her ear, ‘“‘he cannot harm me: I have friends 
as powerful as he,” and giving her his hand anew, 
he led the not unresisting girl away from her angry 
suitor. 

‘And so you will not dance with me, Mistress 
Maude,” he said. The girl still shrank back. 

“‘God’s wounds,” exclaimed the retainer, 
scowling at Clifford, ‘‘you shall pay for this,” 
and changing his tone to one of bitter scorn ag 
he addessed Maude, he said, ‘‘ay! and you too, 
fair mistress,” and with these words, he turned 
and passed back through the circle, the villagers 
making way for him with faces in which terror 
was legibly written. 

‘He will be as good as his word,” said a gray 
haired looker on. ‘‘ None ever knew Haviland of 
the Hill, Lord Verney’s all powerful favorite, to 
forget an injury. I am ignorant who yon are, 
fair sir,” he said, addressing Clifford, ‘but, if you 
take an old man’s advice, you will make the best 
of your way hence, for ere the sun is two hours 
higher, this .servitor will be back here with fifty 
strong fellows in his train.” 

Maude, too, looked seriously alarmed, and con- 
jared her lover to be gone. She had no fears for 
herself, she said: no harm could possibly come 
toher. The villagers corroborated what Mande 
said, and lent their influence to persuade the 
stranger to depart, for his bold bearing had won 
their regard. At first he jested of the matter and 
insisted on leading off the dance. But when his 
companion came to him and said that the discom- 
fited suitor had. mounted his horse and gallopped 
off in the direction of his patron’s castle, Clifford 
felt the matter began to grow more serious. He 
had no attendants near at hand, and Lord Verney 
was known to be a favorite with Prince John, 
who now usurped the realm in the absence of his 
brother. Clifford saw that a detention, and much 
more a discovery of -his person would ruin the 
important mission on which he was engaged, and 
he did not, therefore, deem it prudent for him 
longer to hesitate to depart. He insisted, how 
ever, on leading down a single dance, at least, 
with Maude, his object being to exchange a few 
words in private with her from whom he had 
been so long absent. He seized, therefore, an 
occasion to draw her apart, and urge his ‘suit, 
that she would consent to be his before the leaves 
should fall. 

“Go, go, only go,” she said earnestly, “and: 
will say anything. ‘‘Yes! I will wed you 
then. There, will that do? Go, now. Beli 
me, no harm can come to me. This man I 
often repulsed before, he is ever angry at 
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times; but he comes again before the month is 
out to beg forgiveness and sue again. But you 
he would murder. Oh! fly, then; and, in better 
times, we may meet again.” 

“With that hope I leave you,” said Clifford— 
“but think not this man can harm me. I have 
friends, who will stand by me, more powerful 
than he and his master both. But I will tell you 
more when we meet again. I am here, to-day, 
without assistance, and besides have urgent busi- 
ness at London, or I would even now stay and 
fight this braggart, but—nay! nay! I think not of 
remaining,” he said, noticing Maude’s alarmed 
look. ‘‘Farewell, and may all sweet angels bless 
thee. Ere many days I will return to claim thee, 
with a train of friends who will frighten this 
Haviland of the Hill back to his den, if he dares 
to make his appearance.” 

With these words he joined his companion, 
who stood ready with the horses, leaving Maude 
bewildered, yet glad at his departure. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘What doth he here?” Laka. 


Tue day had considerably progressed, and the 
cloud cast over the festivities by the altercation 
of the morning, had dissipated gradually. The 
huge dragon was in the midst of his gambols on 
the green, and the villagers were dancing with 
linked hands around the May-pole, while Maude 
from her bower, surrounded by her maidens, 
smiled on the scene. 

And yet that smile covered an uneasy heart, 
for Maude alone, of all those partaking of the 
festivities, had not forgotten the event of the 
morning. The scowl of Haviland when he -parted 
from her, haunted her memory. She had assured 
her lover that no harm could come to her, but 
she knew this man had the power and might not 
want the inclination to injure her. She had long 
been aware of his revengeful and brutal dis- 
position, and being an unprotected orphan had 
ever heretofore striven to decline his suit without 
irritating him. His perseverance, however} as- 
sured her that she must give him a more decided 
rebuff, and she had yielded accordingly, on this 
day, to her natural repugnance tohim. But now 
that Clifford was gone, and she felt herself alone, 
she could not prevent uneasy fears arising in her 

( bosom. 
Suddenly, while combatting these fears for the 


_ twentieth time, the music stopped, the revellers 
_eeased dancing, and several maidens in the outer 


titcle began to shriek. Mande Started up, in- 
ctively feeling that her apprehensions had 
ed trne; and her eyes met a well known and 
ded form, at the head of a body of about fifty 
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armed men, who had gallopped rudely on to the 
green. 

“Tt is Haviland of the Hill!” cried the villagers 
in consternation, huddling together like a brood 
when they see the hawk abroad. 

‘‘Ay! it is Haviland of the Hill!” said that 
personage sternly, looking around—‘ where is 
this malapert knave whose head I will soon make 
as high as my battlements?” : 

No answer was returned for some time, till, at 
last, one of the boldest of the crowd, ventured to 
say that the person sought for had left the village 
two hours before. 

‘‘Ha!” said the ruffian, “has the coward fled? 
Then let us swoop into the dove-cote and be off.” 

With these words he dismounted and walked 
directly for the bower where Mande and her 
affrighted maidens watched the scene. As he 
approached, the trembling virgins shrank before 
him; while, though their fathers and brothers 
scowled on the ruffianly intruder, none dared to 
arrest his progress. Their fear cannot be under- 
stood without remembering the abject condition 
of the common people of England at this period, 
which was the same as that described in the 
glowing pages of Ivanhoe. At all times, during 
the early feudal days in Europe, the power of 
the nobles was vast and nearly irresponsible; and, 
in the vicinity of his own domains, the wealthy 
baron or his retainers could perpetrate almost any 
crime with impunity. Resistance to these tyrants, 
on the part of the lower classes, was sure to bring 
ruin. It was, therefore, with indignant bosoms, 
but a consciousness that opposition would be 
vain, that the villagers saw the ruffianly Havi- 
land rudely push aside maiden after maiden until 
he reached the affrighted Maude. 

‘“T pray you, sweet mistress,” said he, in tones 
of mockery, “now that your craven swain has 
departed, to lead me one measure. Nay, shrink 
not,’ he said as she drew back tremblingly, ‘‘ for, 
by the true cross,” and he suddenly changed to 
a tone of deepand angry passion that made Maude 
shudder, ‘‘ you follow me whether or no. I have 
wooed you long with fair words,” he said, bend- 
ing down his hateful head and whispering in her 
ear, while her companions shrank back further 
and further from her side, ‘‘ but I have come now 
to woo you after another fashion. You scorned 
me this morning when that base villain was at 
your side, and spoke big words because I was 
backed by no one, and he had a swaggerer to aid 
him, but—God’s death—you shall be my leman 
before you can be his wife. Ah! you scream, do 


you? You draw back—then thus I fling you to 
my saddle.” 

With the words, despite the struggles and 
shrieks of Maude, he seized her in his arms 
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and bore her rapidly toward his steed. His last 
words, uttered in the raised tones of deep passion, 
had betrayed his purpose, but the villagers, for 
an instant, were too bewildered except to gaze 
horror-struck on the scene. But this daring out- 
rage, so much surpassing any which had yet been 
perpetrated even by the lawless followers of the 
neighboring barons, scon fired them with an in- 
dignation that no considerations of prudence could 
check. The young men especially, with whom 
Maude was regarded as a being almost of a supe- } 
rior order, so that an outrage on her approached 

to sacrilege in their estimation, began to murmur 

sullenly, and, at length, one of them crying out 

it was a shame that an unoffending maiden should 

be borne thus from their midst, a rush was made 

at the ruffian who had by this time reached his 

horse. Clubs and bows were called for, and stones 
began to fly. Though his troop was numerous 

and well appointed, the ravisher knew that an 

angry mob was not to be despised, and that his 

safest course would be to fly from a resistance he 

had not looked for. He, therefore, gave Maude 

in charge of two of his men, and said, 

‘‘ Fall ye into the centre. Close around them, 
my men, and face outward with levelled lances. 
We will see whether these churls will dare to 
resist us. And when we have bestowed our 
prize in safety we will come back and chastise 
them at our leisure. Move on. Trot.” 

The body of men-at-arms, at these words, 
plunged their spurs into their horses’ sides and 
charged the populace, through whom they went 
like a whirlwind through a field of corn. In a 
moment more they had gained the highway, and 
the dust from the ravishers’ hoofs was rolling 
over the brow of the next hill, before the defeated 
villagers could recover from their consternation. 
Then a universal cry for vengeance rose up: but 
how and when was it to be obtained? 

‘*There is but one hope,’’ said a bold youth, 
who was thouglit to have lifted his eyes to Maude, 
‘*we must march on the ruffian’s castle and burn 
it about his ears. It is time the people spoke for 
themselves. They are doing something down by 
Sherwood Forest, under bold Robin Hood; and 
why should we not strike a blow against these 
appressors ?”” 

‘Hush! Wilfred Howden, madman that thou 
art,” said an old man, ‘‘your words, if repeated, 
would bring the troops to burn our houses to the 
earth and cast our slaughtered bodies on the pile. 
No, no, there is no hope there.” 

‘« Then what can be done?” 

‘‘Nothing, I fear.. Maude was a sweet girl, 
and we all loved her. But, even if we were, 
to march on the castle, I fear, from her captor’s 
threats, that her ruin would be compassed before 
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we could reach there. 
of God.” 

‘*The will of God!” stoutly said the youth, +h, 
for one, will not believe that it is His will that so 
sweet a creature as Maude should fall a prey to 
this ruffian. No, comrades, let us rescue or avenge 
her. All that will march with me will follow to 
this side of the green.” 

As he spoke he stepped out from the crowd, 
and was instantly followed by about half the 
males, comprising the younger and more ardent 
In vain the elders expostulated against the 
madness of their enterprise. Indignation had, for 
the time, drowned every prudential consideration. 
But their purpose was checked, for the present. by 
the sudden blast of a trumpet in the highway, and 
the appearance immediately afterward of a large 
body of knights and men-at-arms wheeling on to 
the green. At the head of the troop, on a power- 
ful horse, rode their leader, a man of majestic 
presence, accompanied by the two strangers of 
the morning; while, close by, the standard bearer 
upheld the royal banner of King Richard. 


We must bow to the will 


men. 


CHAPTER IlIl. 


“Brave Talbot, we will follow thee.” 
Henry THe Sixts. 


To account for the opportune arrival of these 
allies, we must.return a few hours in our story, 
and follow Clifford and his companion, who, it 
will be recollected, on leaving the village, took 
the road to the capital. Pl 

‘‘T like this not,” said the young nobleman to 


his friend. ‘‘ That villain looked as if he meant 
something when he threatened harm to Maude; 
and I fear that I may be leaving her unprotected 
to the fangs of the wolf. Would that I had a 
score or two of armed men with me!” 

‘‘What, my lord, would you risk failure in our 
present business on the mere chance of Maude 
being in danger? Believe me, there is nothing 
to fear.”’ 

‘¢Your words do not assure me. And, as for 
risking our present business, I tell thee, Beau- 
mont, I would risk lands and life, ay! everything 
but honor, to save Maude from harm.” 

“Still, my lord, I think you unnecessarily alarm 
yourself. This Haviland would not dare to per- 
petrate any outrage on Maude: her lineage should 
protect her from that. Were she a churl’s daugh- 
ter there might be cause for fear.” 

‘¢Well, I must leave it to heaven, and go for- 
ward. But ere the week is out, if the king gets 
his own again, I will muster my train and return 
to claim her, and take vengeance on this knave 
for his insolence. Here is a fair road now: let us 
dash into a gallop.” 
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For quite an hour they maintained their rapid 
pace; but, at the end of that period, on reaching 
the brow of a hill, they saw a cloud of dust in 
the valley below, and immediately afterward the 
flashing of spears. 

‘‘Ha!” said Clifford, drawing in his rein, 
“these may be enemies. Had we not better 
turn aside into this clump of trees, and ambush 
till yonder horsemen come up? If they are foes 
we shall thus escape them.” 

“It is well said,”’ replied Beaumont, ‘‘for two 
against as many score—and yonder troop counts 
quite that number—is odds which no knighthood 
should fight under.” 

In less than quarter of an hour the body of 
men-at-arms dashed over the hill, and exhibited 
to the concealed travellers a banner emblazoned 
with the royal leopard. Foremost in the van 
rode a stalwart knight, whom both seemed to 
recognize at once. 

“ The king!”’ simultaneously exclaimed Clifford 
and Beaumont looking at each other in surprise. 
“Richard himself. Here are the very friends 
you want,” said the latter to the young nobleman. 
“His majesty has landed from Germany sooner 
than he thought, and our mission is useless.” 

Both now advanced from their covert and were 
immediately recognized by the monarch and his 
attendant knights. To their surprise, he informed 
Clifford and Beaumont that the French king had 
sent word to the usurper of his brother’s release, 
and that the prince had fied. - 

“We are now pushing northward after him,” 
said Richard. ‘‘Lord Vere has taken another 
route, and other faithful friends are pursuing in 
different directions. We ourselves are for Oxford, 
and since the bird has flown and your adventure 
spoiled, you had even best join us. But how is 
it, my lord of Clifford, and you, Sir Henry Bean- 
mont, that I see you masquerading in this dress?” 

Clifford knew the king’s character and did not, 
therefore, hesitate to make him acquainted with 
his love for Maude and with the events of the 
morning. 

‘* By St. George!” exclaimed the knight-errant 
monarch, as soon as his follower had concluded, 
‘this may turn out something else than a May- 
day jest. The rascal Haviland is not unknown 
tome: he is as great a villain as his protector, 
Lord Verney, is a traitor, and may put his threat 
in execution. My lord of Clifford, we must have 
you guide us to this place: it lies but little out of 
our route, and we will be there ere an hour, and 
before any mischief can be done.” 

The lover, whose anxiety for Maude had now 
become painful, thanked the monarch warmly, 
and expressed his fears that they might arrive too 
late. Richard accordingly ordered his followers 

13* 


into a gallop, and at this pace they reached the 
village green. 

The deserted May-pole, the total cessation of 
the festivities, and the commotion visible among 
the populace assured Clifford, at the first glance, 
that his worst fears were verified. _ 

‘“Where is Mande? Where is your queen of 
; May ?” he exclaimed, looking around. 

; ‘May it please your worship,” said the old 
man, who, in the morning, had urged Clifford’s 
} departure, ‘‘ Haviland of the Hill has been here 
} and forcibly carried her off to his castle.” 

$ “Now may God forget me,” exclaimed the 
impetuous monarch at these words, ‘‘if I do not 
; burn the rascal’s fortress about his ears. Nay, 
‘ my lord of Clifford, despair not. We will give 
; instant pursuit.” 

‘But, my liege,’’ said the young nobleman, 
‘it may be too late. The villain is ere this at 
home, and safe in his castle. Before we can 
arrive—oh! Sancta Maria, I tremble to think of 

5 ie. 

; “Then let us put spurs to our steeds at once. 
$ Stop—how long has he been gone? Not half an 
hour, you say. Then there is hope, strong hope, 
Clifford, my poor friend. And which road did 
he take? You say you can guide us by a shorter 
way to his gates, so that we may yet intercept 
him. Gentlemen, one of ye dismount a follower 
and give this youth a horse. Be composed, good , 
people,” said the king, turning half around in his 
saddle, as he reined back his horse, ‘‘I am King 
Richard, and will see that your wrongs are righted. 
Now, lords and gentlemen, dash on.” 

At this annunciation the villagers who had, 
hitherto, not suspected the truth, burst into a 
deafening shout, which rose even over the clatter 
of hoofs and the jingling of swords as the caval- 
} cade gallopped down the high road. That their 
king had returned safely from captivity, and that 
he should in person chastise this outrage, almost 
made the populace delirious with joy and grati- 
tude. 

We will not attempt to describe the various 
emotions that tore the bosom of Clifford. A 
hundred times he reproached himself for leaving 
Maude in the morning; and yet what could his 
single arm have done if he had remained? He 
pictured to himself the castle gates closing behind 
Maude, and herself in the power of her brutal 
captor. He turned in agony from this picture. 
At that moment he would have given lands and 
lordship, even life itself, to rescue her from the 
fate which he had too great reason to fear awaited 
her. 

Their route lay through a broken and hilly 
country, and it was not until nearly an hour had 
elapsed that they came in sight of the castle, 
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whither, the captor, it was supposed, had fled. , 


As Clifford looked on the gloomy fortress, and 
saw the banner lazily drooping in the sun, with { 
no appearance of more than the usual watch on 


the walls, he became almost faint with the fear } 
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hoarse tones of intense excitement, ‘place your 
lances in rest, gentlemen, and follow me.” 

The four men-at-arms had now gained the 
bridge, and wheeling turned to face their pur- 
suers, while Haviland, with his insensible captive, 


that Haviland had sought another refuge, in; gallopped across. Clifford followed the fugitive 


which ease the fate of Maude would be beyond } 
His agitation affected him ; slowly raising, and in a few minutes Mande 


human interposition. 
so that he reeled and nearly fell from his saddle 
with dizziness. But suddenly a shout recalled } 


his scattered senses. 
‘¢ There the knaves are,”’ said the king. ‘‘ Cheer ' 

up, my lord. See ye not the cloud of dust and 
the flashing of their armor, as they come over the 
brow of the hill. 
into a gallop. By the bones of my fathers! they 
are nearer than we to the gate, by an arrow 

¢ 
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Now they see us, for they break ; 
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flight. Dash on, nobles and knights, dash on! 
Not a word was now spoken for several minutes, ' 
as every member of the train felt too deeply the 
excitement of the crisis. The castle was built on ‘ 
one of three small hills, forming a valley, into } 
which both parties were now descending. The > 
acclivity over which the captors had made their ‘ 
appearance was less elevated than the one which } 
the pursuers had crossed, and this gave the former } 
considerable advantage. Each party had to de- 
scend into the valley and ascended the opposite ; 
height before the castle could be reached. 
‘‘We gain on them!” at length said King ¢ 
Richard, “see they have to make a circuit to - 
the bridge down yonder—that will give us some ; 
advantage. Drive in your spurs and have at ; 
them, noble gentlemen!” ‘ 
Another silence now ensued. Both parties 
directed their course toward the little bridge, ; 
which, crossing the rocky stream that ran through 
the valley, afforded the only avenue to the castle. 
If the captors reached it first three men-at-arms ; 


with his eye up the ascent. The portcullis was 
would be within its iron grating. This con- 
sciousness gave him the strength of a giant, and 
levelling his lance full at his antagonist, whom 
he now approached, he bore the man down before 
him as a willow wand is prostrated by the gale. 
With one bound he was on the bridge. He heard 
the clatter of hoofs beside him and glanced around. 
It was the king who also had overthrown his man. 
The others appeared to have been less fortunate. 

‘Saint George for merry England,” shouted 
the excited monarch, as he saw that they gained 
on the fugitive, ‘‘and death to all traitors. We 
have him, Clifford—his steed falters—one leap 
more and we come in before him.” 

As the king spoke, they had nearly gained the 
drawbridge which was down, and together the 
fugitive and his pursuers sprang toward it. The 
monarch’s charger, a noble animal of the most 
extraordinary speed and endurance, was the first 
to reach the plank, and, as Haviland came up 


almost side by side, Richard, with a backward 


sweep of his huge sword, smote the traitor under 


; the arm, where the joints of his armor exposed - 


; his person, and he fell from his saddle. At the 
; same instant, with his powerful grasp, he caught 
the falling form of Maude, and swung it into 
Clifford’s arms, who was now at his side, as 
lightly as he would that of a child. 

‘‘Down with your traitorous banner,’’ shouted 
the king, shaking his gauntlet at the walls, ‘‘or 
I will not leave one stone upon another. Ho! 


could keep it against the whole pursuing host ; ; ; there,” he said, turning back, as the rest of his 
until the rest of their companions should be safely } } party, having gained the command of the bridge, 
disposed in the fortress. The horses of both trains ; ; now came thundering up the ascent, ‘‘ sound trum- 


were accordingly at their topmost speed. Fore- ‘ 
most on the one side was the king, Clifford and a 
few others: and in the van of the other party Havi- | 
land himself appeared, mounted on his powerful 
charger, and bearing Maude apparently lifeless 
across his saddle. At his side rode four of his 
followers whose object appeared to be to gain 
possession of the bridge. It soon became evident 
that they could succeed, and the captor in safety 
bear his prize across. 

Clifford had snatched a lance from one of the 
mén-of-arms, and though unprotected by defen- 
sive armor, was pressing forward side by side 
with the king, who, at this instant, looked around. 

**We must overthrow these four knaves, or all 
is lost,” said the monarch, speaking in the low, 





pet and summon this place to surrender to their 
liege lord, Richard Plantagenet, on pain of death 
to all its garrison.” 

The loss of their leader and the awe of the 
monarch’s name had the desired effect, and the 
keys of the castle. were brought forward and pre- 
sented submissively to the king. 

“See that the garrison is disarmed, my lord,” 
said Richard} turning to one of his train, ‘‘ mean- 
while we will in hither and rest for an hour or 
two ere we resume our journey. This fair girl too 
must have attendence. Ah! Clifford,” he said, 
as the young lord bore forward to the entrance 
the inanimate form of the beautiful Maude, ‘‘ your 
lady-love will be the brightest bride in our realm, 
if she looks but half as lovely when recovered.” 


. 
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And ere long, when Maude had recovered, as } 
she did almost immediately afterward, the king 
confirmed his praise and promised her as dowry 
afair estate. He was as good as his word, some 
months subsequently, when, after his own com- 
plete restoration to his kingdom and the discom- 
fiture of his enemies, he gave away the orphan ; 
Maude at the altar, the highest dignitary of the ’ 
charch officiating on the occasion. 

Lord Clifford bought a manor in the vicinity ; 
of his bride’s late residence, and for long years { 


afterward always appeared, with her, for an hour $ 


or two, among the villagers on May-day, to grace 


their festivities. 


LIFE’S LIGHT AND SHADE. 


Q 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. | 


How strangely in this life of ours, 
Light falls upon the darkest shade! ; 

How soon the thorn is hid by flowers! } 
How Hope—sweet spirit!—comes to aid 

The heart oppress’d by care and pain— ; 
She whispers, “‘all shall yet be well!” ¢ 

We listen to her magic strain, 
And yield the spirit to her spell. 


How oft, when Love is like a bird 
Whose weary wing droops o’er the sea, 
While not an answ’ring tone is heard, ‘ 
She spies a verdant olive tree; 
And soon within that shelt’ring bower 
She pours her very soul in song; 
While other voices wake that hour, 
Her gentle melodies prolong. 


¢ 


Thus, when this heart is sad and lone, 
As memory wakes her dirge-like hymn, 

When Hope, on heav’nward wing hath flown, 3 
And earth seems wrapp’d in shadows dim— ; 

Oh! then a word, a glance, a smile, 
A simple flower, or childhood’s glee, 

Will each sad thought, each care beguile, { 
Till Joy’s bright fountain gushes free. 


To-day, its waters gladly stirr’d, 
For Peace was nigh—that gentle dove; 
And sweet as song of forest-bird 
Came the low voice of one I love: 
And flowers, “the smile of Heav’n,” were mine, 
They seem’d to whisper, “why so sad? 
Of Love, we are the seal and sign, 
We come to make thy spirit glad.” 





Thus, ever in the steps of Grief, 
Are sown the precious seeds of Joy; 
Each “fount of Marah” hath a leaf | 
Whose healing balm we may employ; 
Then ’midst life’s fitful, fleeting day, 
* Look up!—the sky is bright above ; 
Kind voices cheer thee on thy way— 
Faint spirit! trast the God of Love. 
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THE TRIFLER’S VICTIM. 
BY JANE D. BALDWIN. 


Stow r tolled the deep-toned bell of the church 
of St. Louis, while from beneath its massive arches 
issued forth a long funeral procession, By the 
coffin covered with white satin, and blazing with 
rich silver plates, the snow white plumes of the 
hearse with its draperies of spotless white, and by 
the four young girls, who dressed in white, and 
wearing long white veils reaching to the ground, 
each holding in her hand one of the four white 
ribbons attached to the coffin, might be known 
that she whom they were bearing to her last 
resting-place was young: while the long train of 
carriages that followed bore ample testimony to 
the wealth and rank of the deceased. | The priests 
clad in their long scarlet tunics, and bearing aloft 
blazing torches, their company headed by the Rev. 
Father Antonio de Sedella, passed along two by 
two, chanting the miserere. Slowly the proces- 
sion wound round the rue St. Louis, and then 
proceeding in a long. unbroken line, entered the 
cemetery where the coifin was deposited in the 
splendid marble vault of the Pascal family, when 
the priests slowly chanted the ‘‘reguéescat in 
pace,” and the circled crowd recovering their 
heads, left the remains of Adéle Pascal, the 
young, the beautiful, in their last resting-place. 

Born of wealthy parents, their cherished idol, 
at the same time the darling and pride of her only 
brother, gratified in the indulgence of every wish, 
and perfected in every accomplishment, Adéle 
Pascal shone the acknowledged belle of every 
social circle. One of those enthusiastic beings 
who could never be satisfied with a divided 
affection, sensitive and retiring in her nature, yet 


’ withal gay and sportive as a child, ‘“‘to see her 


was to love her.” 

Such was Adéle Pascal at the time her parents 
received a letter from her brother Charles, then 
in New Haven, begging permission to invite his 
friend, Henry Selborne, to accompany him on his 
return to Louisiana. The permission was wil- 
lingly granted, and soon the two young men 


‘ arrived at Sycamore Grove, a beautiful summer 


residence of the Pascal family on the banks of the 
Mississippi. 

During Charles Pascal’s four years absence 
within the walls of ‘‘old Yale,” Henry Selborne 
was his bosom friend and the chosen repository of 
all his joys and sorrows. Selborne was talented 
and obliging, and having received that matter-of- 
fact education which most New Englanders give 
their sons—that kind of training which fits them 
to act well their part on life’s stage—he soon 
possessed himself of the warm friendship of the 
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frank hearted Creole, to whom his society became 
indispensable. When we add to his other quali- 
fications to please, a fine person, and peculiarly 
winning manners, we no longer wonder that one 
so gentle, as Adele, soon owned to herself that 
Sycamore Grove would be insupportably dull when 
he was gone. 

In general Selborne’s attentions to Adéle were 
marked with a frankness that would have pre- 
vented any one less susceptible than herself from 
thinking that he loved her, but she, poor girl! 
thus construed them, and soon he became to her, 
society, friends, the world. 

Oh! could men but know how often their atten- 
tions (slight though they may be) are thus trans- 
lated by our sex—could they but see the agony of 
hopes raised but to be wrecked—could they note 
the flushed cheek, the quivering lip, the ‘ pulses 
maddening play’? when a compliment is paid by 
them, to which, perhaps, they attach no meaning, 
or could they on the other hand, see the pillow 
wet with tears, where a sleepless night had fol- 
lowed a slighting word, an averted look or an 
exclamation of admiration for another at a time 
when their long continued attentions had made 
the seriousness of such no longer a matter of 
doubt—they would hesitate, nor in future act the 
trifler’s part. 

Often a look or a word casually spoken by Sel- 
borne would afford Adéle hope and happiness, 
and again an averted look or an unmeaning atten- 
tion bestowed upon another, tortured her sleep- 
less pillow with doubts whether her love was 
returned. Could she have seen that it was but 
his aceustomed gallantry, she would have known 
that he had no heart to give. 

Thus days glided into months, and still Sel- 
borne lingered at Sycamore Grove a welcome 
visitor, while Adéle pleased with the dangerous 
proximity, lavished her whole wealth of love on i 
him—when she was aroused from her dream of 
happiness by Selborne hurriedly informing them 
that he had just received letters urging his imme- 
diate return tothe north. Alas! for Adéle’s hopes! 
So closely envowen had her passion for him be- ; 
come with her every thought, that the idea of }$ 
separation had never occurred as possible, and 
now the thought was more bitter than death. 

When Selborne had been absent about two 
months, her brother received a letter from him, 
dated at Saratoga, where he said he had met } 
with anold flame of his boyish days, Miss Dash- 
fort, a New Haven belle, a young lady whom 
Charles described to his sister as being wealthy 
and extremely beautiful. From this hour the un- 
happiness of Adéle began. Hitherto the spoiled 
child of fortune, her whole life had been as a 
bright summer’s dream. Sorrow by name alone 
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Now her mind was filled with 
strange uneasiness, tormented by fears that often 
subdued her to tears. Then again she would 
hope on, and love deeper and deeper, as the 
sweet reflection came that bright days might yet 
be in store for her. And blissful anticipations of 
his return, of again meeting with him after so 
much sorrow and foreboding, would steal over her 
saddened soul, dispelling all gloom, all doubt, all 
sadness. Those only who have had their dearest 
hopes darkened, and again suddenly re-illumed, 
can realize the wild excitement with which 
Adéle heard of Selborne’s approching return to 
Louisiana. 

He came to New Orleans; but oh! the agony, the 
despair of the fond-trusting Adéle. He brought 
one with him who enjoyed that name and place 
which Adéle had so fondly hoped would be hers. 
His wife! the sound rang in her ear, the death 
knell of all her hopes. She heard cf the beauty 
and accomplishments of Mrs. Selborne, his bride; 
but her warm heart’s aspirations had been crushed, 
and, by the deadly paleness of her cheek, alone 


might be read that the sun of her earthly happi- © 


ness had set. 

As autumn approached an alarming cough was 
noted by her physician as the premonitory of con- 
sumption, for such was her malady miscalled by 
those who understood not that other disease 4 
broken heart; and in less than two’ months, the 
trifler's victim had passed from this to another 
and a happier world. Alas! for the bitter re- 
quital too often given for a woman’s love. 


LOVE’S MISTAKE. 
BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


On mission pure, from realms divine, 
Young Love was sent to Virtue’s shrine, 
But wild and gay, he stopped to play 
With sportive Beauty, by the way. 


She led him thro’ her fragrant bowers, 
She chained his wings with wreaths of flowers, 
She charmed him with her magic smile, 


And softly murmured—“ rest awhile!” 


Alas! her eyes were blinded quite 
By Beauty’s dazzling glance of light; 
And while the glorious Syren sings, 
The boy forgets his angel-wings! 


Yet still he sometimes leaves his play, 
And asks “‘to Virtue’s shrine” the way; 
But Beauty weaves anew her chain, 
And Virtue looks for Love in vain! 
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THE WIFE OF A GENIUS. 
BY ANNE P. DINNIES. 


—“ ‘In the darkest hour 


Thy smile is brightest “4 





Ir has often been a question with me whether 
a man of genius should marry! Not that I would 
deny to that gifted, sensitive, and eccentric being 
the companionship of a congenial, or, I should say, 
a sympathizing spirit, but I would prefer that the 
soother of his often ruffled feelings—the confidant 
of his aspirations after excellence, and the consoler 
of his disappointments, were sought for in a mother 
or a sister. To the admiration involuntarily in- 
spired by genius in the female breast, and the 
affection excited by its preference and strength- 
ened by the ties of relationship, she would not 
unite that utter dependance for all that makes life 
a blessedness—aye, for life itself, which is implied 
in the sacred name of wife. 

A man of genius! what an expressive phrase. 
How it conjures up, at the same time, ideas of 
dazzling brightness and thoughts of gloom and 
melancholy! Genius! what is it but a picture of 
two sides, the one crowded with all that is most 
lovely, beautiful and excellent, fixing the eye of 
the beholder in admiration, and exciting whatever 
is good or joyous in his heart, filling it with pride 
and hope and happiness, until some flitting breeze 
sports over the canvass, and reversing its position, 
presents a scene of caprice, anxiety, irritability, 
ambition, disappointment and despondency. We 
gaze upon it in sadness, turn away with a sigh, 
and mourn that so much of evil is mingled with 
the fair things of earth. By genius I am not to 
be understood as meaning talent, though refined 
by cultivation, strengthened by study and disci- 
pline, and embellished by taste: genius implies 
none of these things, thongh it may be united 
with them all. Genius, as in Scott, may be puri- 
fied and controlled by judgment, science, know- 
ledge of the world, or above all by religion; but 
it is too often as in Sheridan the concomitant of 
folly, weakness and dissipation. To its possessor 
genius is as often a curse as it is a blessing—to 
those connected with him it is too often only a 
curse. There is no denying it—a man who is a 
genius, though he has a world of his own where 
ail is sunshine and happiness, yet he is unfit to 
mingle in the coarser scenes of life and come in 
contact with its stern realities. His’ wife may 
see the threatened evil—his children may shrink 
from its approach—but he will not open his eyes 
upon it until it falls to overwhelm him. Wrapt 
up in self—far away from this world and those 
around him—the man of genius ‘sits silent, 
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apparently brooding over his shattered hopes or 
fortunes, when in fact his mind is afar off in the 
centre of his ideal world, revelling in all the 
strange delights of a reverie; and it is fearful to 
arouse and recall him to the truth. When we 
read or hear of the separation of Lord and Lady 
Byron, few think what an age of misery must 
have preceded that event. He may have felt 
much—but her sufferings must have been long, 
silent, agonizing. We are told by Moore that 
‘Sheridan never ceased to love his wife!’ Pos- 
sibly, but was he always kind? or rather, was not 
her married life a continued scene of trial and 
unhappiness? And Shakspeare! the immortal 
Shakspeare! how proverbial were Ais domestic 
miseries. Where then is the fault? Let us see. 

Madeline was the daughter of a clergyman, 


$ and nurtured from her infancy in the paths of 


virtue. Her mother was a woman of powerful 
mind, and taught her early to practice those 
peculiar privileges of woman, self-control, and 
submission to the will of others. As she grew 
older education added its strengthening influences 
to her character, and the example of her parents 
harmonized them into all that is excellent or 
lovely. Fair as she was good, gentle as she was 
intelligent, Madeline was too nearly perfect to 
require many words to describe her, but she had 
one fault—she was romantic— 

‘*She had a woman’s heart, and love too soon 

Twined his light fetters round her spirit’s wing, 

Bending it down to eart! ; 

She became the wife of Edward Gilmore. I 
sum his character in a few words, but they are 
fearful ones. He was a man of genius! Beau- 
tiful! beautiful as the rainbow of heaven was 
Edward Gilmore in the eyes of his young wife, 
and. bright in intellect as he was beautiful in 
person. She worshipped him with the devotion 
known only to the young and trusting heart of a 
romantic woman, when after long years of doubt 
and anxiety she is united to the man she has 
chosen and loved and idolized. And he loved 
her, not as common men love, but as a genius 
loves. She was his dream—and oh! so fair, so 
sweet adream. Often as she sat by his side, her 
hand clasped in his, gazing up in his face, expect- 
ing some word of tenderness to break from those 
closed lips and bless her with its music—he had 
forgot that she was near him, so was he carried 
away in thought—thinking of Madeline, dream- 
ing of Madeline, until the real Madeline, if recal- 
ling him suddenly to life, seemed colder and less 
fair than the creation of his visions, and he would 
turn away in disappointment, sometimes in anger, 
and Madeline would feel that their affection was 
not alike. 

At first it was difficult to conceal how painful 
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was the unkindness of his manner—but after a 
time she schooled herself to bear in silence, 
though never with indifference her husband’s 
variable disposition. Scraps of poetry addressed 
*to Madeline” she often found amid his papers— 
and once she had discovered a partially finished 
portrait of herself on the fly-leaf of a volume of 
Petrarch’s sonnets—and on this she had feasted 
for weeks, What did it signify to her ardent 
heart that their originally small fortune was fast 
dwindling away, while Gilmore made no effort 
to increase it. 

‘‘ He will realize his dreams one of these days,” 
she would say to her parents. ‘‘ He will publish 
some of the beautiful visions which so crowd upon 
his fancy. He will win fame, and fortune must 
follow it—and you will yet glory in his genius, 
father—and see, dearest mother, see how pure, 
how devoted is his love for your Madeline when 
even the charms of Laura, portrayed by the im- 
passioned pen of her lover, could not banish the 
image of his own wife from his noble mind.” 

‘‘He had better do something to keep his wife 
from starving,” was her father’s stern reply, while 
the gentle mother would gaze upon the radiant 
features of her child, until tears dimmed her 
vision, and then turn away with a sigh. Poor 
Madeline! 

Month after month rolled by in this uncertainty, 
and even she began to feel that there were nobler 
aims in life than silently brooding over the beau- 
tiful reveries of fancy. At last winter came with 
its long, chill evenings—and Madeline found a 
cheerful fire was quite as essential to the enjoy- 
ment of a genius as to that of a less elevated 
being; but their stock of fuel was diminishing 
fast, too fast for their seanty funds—for Madeline 
had now of necessity become an economist. She 
wished, yet dreaded to call her husband’s atten- 
tion to the subject. At length an opportunity oc- 
curred, and placing her hand upon his arm, and 
looking up in his face so fondly that he smiled 
upon her unconsciously, Madeline said— 

**Edward, dearest! you have never told me 
what you intend to be yet. Surely it is time to 
decide upon a profession?” she paused doubtful 
of the effect, but he answered cheerfully. 

‘© Yes! Madeline, I shall be an author—my plans 
are almost matured—I mean to write, dearest. 
You shall be my critic and amanuensis, and your 
praises will but forestal the approbation of the 
world. I may not win a local habitation, but my 
name shall be borne by the winds of heaven and 
reach the uttermost limits of the earth.” 

‘Dear Edward!”’ ejaculated Madeline sadly— 
his enthusiasm delighted her, even while she 
shuddered at the ambitious dreams he betrayed, 
and wished to save him from the fate so common 
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to characters of his stamp—the feverish hope, 
the anxious expectation and the bitter disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Dear Edward, it will be long ere you 
can accomplish all this, but let it not be very 
long, my husband, before you begin the work. 
We have need of your exertions, dearest, for the 
spring will find another claimant on your love 
and on your industry.”” There was a slight em- 
phasis on the last word, but Gilmore did not 
seem to hear it—he clasped his wife to his bosom 
and immediately commenced talking of his future 
intentions for his son. Madeline shuddered, and 
a fear of she knew not what crept upon her spirit 
—and she sighed involuntarily as she composed 
herself to sleep that night. As time rolled on, 
bringing no change in the habits of her husband, 
new shadows were east upon the life of Made- 
line, till at length she gave birth to an infant. 
‘*A beautiful little girl, ma’am,” said the nurse, 
presenting the new born babe for its mother’s 
admiration. 

‘‘Thank God it ¢s a girl,”” said Madeline, for- 
getting for a moment her husband’s disappoint: - 
ment in the fulfilment of her own unexpressed, 
and until now unconscious wish—‘‘she will, at 
least, know how to bear adversity, for all women 
know how to suffer.” 

Gilmore approached her, and she read the 
blighting of one fond hope upon his brow. 

‘It might have been a statesman, Madeline, 
and admiring senates have hung upon his words,” 
was the first remark that escaped him. 

“She is God’s gift, Edward!” said the wife, 
“(and you must learn to love her for my sake.” 
The evil was inevitable, and the disappointed 
father overcame his feelings so far as to search 
amidst the hoards of memory for a name suited 
to the little stranger. Every female distinguished 
in history or the arts was scanned over to afford 
an appropriate appellation for the heroine. In 
vain the mother urged that the child’s character 
might possess none of the attributes of the proto 
type selected. Gilmore was resolved, and so the 
little traitless being was offered to its Creator in 
a Christian Temple, and by a Christian teacher 
under the heathen designation of ‘‘ Sappho.” 
Poor Madeline!—a sense of ridicule humbled 
her sensitive heart at the moment. She shut 
her eyes to avvid the smile which she fancied 
wreathed the lips of the spectators, and her chas- 
tened spirit stood before its God—‘‘save her— 
save her!” was the prayer of her soul, ‘Thou 
who hast created her, let her xot be a genius.” 
The large tears fell upon her cheek, and she felt 
as they cooled its burning blush that she was 
heard. 

The birth of the child brought changes to their 
dwelling: Madeline, though even more anxious 
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than ever for the future, was yet so occupied by 
her new relationship and her household cares 
that she could not hang so constantly about her 
husband as had been her wont; and as she no 
longer hoped he would aid in the support of 
the family, her mind had fallen upon its own 
resources, and she was earnestly endeavoring to 
fix upon some available means whereby she might 
herself (by patience and industry) attain this ob- 
ject. Gilmore felt this change in her, and it 
acted as an incentive upon him. ‘She shail 
admire and love me still,’’ he said, and suddenly 
he began to write—day after day he bent over 
the task—night after night he spent hours at his 
desk. His eye flashed, over the paper rays that 
lit up the almost extinguished torch of hope in 
the bosom of his wife—and the hectic of his cheek 
and quiver of his lip told her that his whole soul 
was in the work. It was finished. He brought 
the manuscript in triumph to Madeline, who nest- 
ling her babe to sleep upon her bosom, prepared 
anxiously to listen. It was a tale of the East, 
one of fancy’s brightest gems, glittering with 
beautiful thoughts, euphonious words and gor- 
geous imagery. Fairies and sylphs and elves and 
gnomes composed the actors—and the plot was a 
perfect master-piece of art. Madeline was en- 
chanted, she praised him with all the fervent 


sincerity which she felt, and sympathized in his 


hopes and his expectations. A new impulse 
seemed given to their existence; and Gilmore 
hastened to offer this first effort of his aspirations 
for fame to a publisher. The first, nay, even the 
second member of that tyrannous fraternity de- 
clined it without touching the MS. 

“Novels and tales had become a drug—they 
had already more fictions of that description than 


they could get off their hands, and advised hiin } 


to turn his talents to a more profitable depart- 
ment—to write for a political newspaper, or the 
tract society,” and politely bowed him to the 
door. A smile of scorn curled the haughty lip of 
Edward Gilmore, as he repeated to himself the 
assurance that power had rendered these men 
supercilious and unfeeling—but they will regret 
it, whispered vanity, as he made a third appli- 
cation. This gentleman was more urbane in his 
manners. He spoke of the difficulties of author- 
ship as if he had once encountered them in his 
own person—took the manuscript and promised 
itan early perusal. He pledged himself to noth- 
ing decidedly, but permitted Gilmore to hope. 
So he went home exulting to his happy wife. 
Alas! before another day had closed the unfor- 
tunate MS. was returned in an envelope. 

“It was very beautiful—Mr. Gilmore had a 
fine command of language, and a fancy redolent 
of poetry and romance, and he regretted not 





being able to present him to the public—but other 
engagements, and the very prosaic taste of this 
degenerate age really precluded the pleasure of 
doing so. Fairy tales were no longer read; and 
he would presume to suggest that Mr. Gilmore 
should devote himself to the muses—as a poet he 
must succeed.” 

‘*Soft spoken hypocrite!’ exclaimed Edward, 
when he had read through this note. “‘ There is 
sarcasm in every line—but he shall repent this 
insult!” And in a paroxysm of anger and dis- 
appointment he flung the beautiful creation of 
so many days into the blazing grate. Madeline 
rescued it unseen before it was quite destroyed, 
but dared not name it to the outraged Gilmore, 
while with woman’s ready tact she hastened to 
sooth his wounded feelings. 

It was late ere the disappointed couple sought 
their night’s repose, but before they did so Made- 
line led her husband to the cradle of their babe, 
and the quiet sleep of infancy, as he gazed upon 
its innocent face, went far to tranquilize his agi- 
tation. But a deep gloom fell upon his spirit— 
and from this moment Madeline’s whole efforts 
were directed to arouse the disappointed man 
from the despondency into which he sunk. Alas! 
this is one of the rapid changes which sometimes 
mark the monitor of genius. ‘Day after day— 
week after week with untiring patience did she 
pursue the painful task—vain were all her efforts.. 
The sun of hope which for a short time had beamed 
too brightly upon Gilmore’s life had now gone out 
from his horizon, and left a midnight darkness 
over all his sky. And ere long ill health was 
added to the catalogue of the author’s evils— 
wasted energies, ruined hopes, broken health! 
Alas! poor Madeline—to sit and watch the gra- 
dual decay of so much loveliness. But she was 
a woman and a wife, and bore the struggles 
firmly and in secret. Her parents were now 
dead, and Madeline was glad that they knew not 
From every one did she hide the fears 
which were preying upon her own heart, yet hour 
by hour they grew stronger, until she could no 
longer deceive herself. Her calamity was com- 
plete. The gifted, the enthusiastic, the dream- 
ing Edward Gilmore had become an imbecile! 
Genius had sunk into that most appalling stage 
of insanity when hope leaves the bosom of the 
spectator, and his heart acknowledges _instinc- 


her trials. 


‘tively the power of the Almighty. God had 


smitten him. The high aspirations, the noble 
impulses, the brilliant fancies and the powerful 
intellect had been taken away, and the passive 
and still perfect machine which had enshrined 
them remained to be watched over by the eye of 
affection and wondered at by that of curiosity. 
‘Is it,’? asked Madeline of her own heart, “that 
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he allowed the fine capacities which God had 
given him to remain so long unemployed, or is 
it in judgment upon me for having so: idolized 
those noble gifts that they have been withdrawn?” 
But who dare scrutinize the will of Omnipotence? 
The.wife felt that she must submit, and bowed 
her head meekly to the chastisement. Suspense 
was over, and Madeline nerved herself to the 
performance of the duties that were before her. 
Calmly, patiently, silently she drank of the cup > 
which fate had bestowed upon her, and mingled 
with its bitterness she found one drop of sweet 

which was gradually giving its flavor to the 

draught. 

Her daughter was a fine, healthy child, full of } 
beauty and intelligence, and daily would she 
dress her and seat her upon a table by her hus- 
band’s chair, and with a mournful pleasure watch 
the vacant smile overspread his face, while he 
mechanically raised his long, pale fingers to her 
sunny curls, and sought to hang fantastic wreaths 
amid that beautiful hair. Flowers, ribbons, fea- 
thers, and all bright colors served to interest alike 
the inteNigent child and imbecile father—and 
while thus they were amused poor Madeline 
would ply her rapid needle for their daily wants 
Time passed over, and it was curious to tines 
how fhe child increased in judgment, while the 
father remained in a state of complete fatuity— 
and Madeline would steal an hour or two from 
her daily toils to educate the girl. Need it be 
said that that education had far more of the useful 
than the ornamental in its character? She had 
prayed that her child might not be a genius, and 
she had striven to make her a good and useful 
member of society; employing all the energies 
and faculties she possessed for the benefit of her- 
self and others, and He who bestowed the gifts 
had blessed their judicious cultivation, and soon 
rendered her a consolation and a joy to her 
mother. Years had rolled over, and Madeline 
was calm if not happy. 

The hopes of her youth had been rudely 
blighted, and her heart had known sorrow—but 
religion had supported her under every trial, and 
sustained her in the faithful performance of every 
duty.’ How truly did she tealize that beautiful 
stanzas of an unknown poet— 

‘Oh! when the heart is sad and lone, 
And wearily the spirit droops, 

And blessings perish one by one, 
As pass away our youthful hopes; 

Where sl shall the drooping spirit turn 
But to that page of sacred Truth, 


Where wisdom may true knowledge learn, 
And age know brighter hopes than youth.” 


Madeline had early learned to repose her trust 
on Him who has promised never to desert those 
who look to Him for aid. And when at length 
she saw her imbecile husband sink into the 
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slumber of death, she mourned him as a loss, 
but felt that he might perhaps recover in another 
world the brightness he had Jost in this, and this 
hope consoled her for the absence of one she had 
been so long accustomed to tend upon as a child, 
But the child Sappho was now indeed a bles. 
sing. With much of her father’s original bright. 
ness of character, her mother’s judicious direction 
of her talents had rendered her a lovely and useful 
woman, and the little beauty with the heathen 
name soon grew into an energetic Christian. It 
is true she would sometimes write with a faney 
and feeling almost equal to her father’s, but she 
would in the next moment occupy herself in some 
plain household duty acquired from her mother’s 
example. And when not many years had shed 
their light upon her head Madeline bestowed her 
upon one whom she thought a fit protector for her 
through life’s thorny way, and said to him, “she 
is not a genius, but she is a useful and a Christian 
woman.” 


THE MAY QUEEN. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN, 


Now the merry May hath come, 
Bringing with it blooming flowers; 
Now have past the winds of March; 
Now have past the April showers; 
Softly wave the verdant trees, 
Flinging shadows o’er the river; 
While beneath, from sun to shade, 
In the breeze the ripples quiver; 
Birds are flocking in the fields, 
Birds upon the spray are singing; 
And the lilae, blushing red, 
Forth its fragrant balm is flinging. 


Now the merry month hath come, 
In the woods are children Maying! 
Some are dancing on the sward; 
Some beside the streamlet straying; 
* Some, as light as young chamois, 
Down the breezy knoll are bounding; 
Some are weaving chaplets fair— 
Hear their silver laughter sounding! 
Fast they twine the od’rous wreaths, 
Nimbly ply their fairy fingers, 
Looking oft toward her home, 
Where the Queen of May yet lingers. 


Through the garden now she comes, 
By her chosen maids attended; 
In her cheek the rose and snow 
Like the sunset hues are blended; 
There is magic in her eye, 
With its sly and merry glances ; 
There is music in her step— 
See her, far ahead she dances! 
Now they lead her to the throne, 
Scatt’ring wreaths in rosy showers— 
Ever thus, sweet Queen of May, 
Be thy pathway strewn with flowers! 
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THE CITY BELLE; 


OR, SIX MONTHS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AARADRAALAA 


BY MES. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 


‘My sweet Louisa, the doctor has informed ; 
your pa that he can prescribe nothing farther for 3 
you, except a six months residence in the country, 
which, with proper care, he says, may greatly ¢ 
alleviate your symptoms. We have consulted on ; 
the subject, and I have concluded to write to a 3 
relation of ours in Lebanon county, to know if she } 
can accommodate and nurse you. Your pa and 
I cannot possibly leave the city at present, but ° 
Sarah shall accompany you, and she is careful 
and affectionate.” 

“Qh! ma, how can I live six months in the 
country—away from fashion, society, and all the 
elegancies of life? And with no other companions 
than the rude, ignorant country girls? Dear ma, 
I cannot think of it: I had rather stay and die 
here.” 

This conversation took place between Mrs. ; 
Henshaw and her invalid daughter, in one of the } 
most elegantly furnished parlors in Philadelphia. ; 
Mrs. Henshaw was a leader of the fashionable 
circle, and her only child Louisa had been a belle } 
from girlhood. But a depression of spirits and 
bodily languor had for some time lain heavily 
over her, and her health had begun rapidly to § 
decline. Perhaps she could have explained the ; 
cause of her illness, but she did not attempt it, ? 
and her affectionate mother determined to lay 
upon her country relatives the burden of which } 
she was so heartily weary. It was to her own 3 
brother she had resolved to confide her child. 5 
He was a wealthy farmer, living on the very lands ‘ 
on which she passed her youth. Having been ‘ 
adopted by a wealthy childless aunt, she had mar- } 
tied the rich and elegant Mr. Henshaw, and had $ 
utterly forgotten the home and the friends of ; 
her childhood, until it became necessary to take } 
Louisa to the country, and then the utter impos- ; 
sibility of leaving the city herself awakened in $ 
her memory the idea of a brother that was once | 





dear to her. But she spoke of him then only as a 
relation, trusting that her daughter’s pride would 
justify her caution. Louisa wept bitterly at the 
thought of leaving her parents, the city, and her 
acquaintances; but Mrs. Henshaw hastened the 
preparations, and the invalid lady with her maid 
were sent away, with an earnest charge to avoid 
damp air and damp feet, and write if she should } 
grow worse. 

It was the latter part of March when they set 
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Then she uncovered her face and looked out the 
carriage window with a determination to see 
some hateful, or at least unpleasant object. But 
her eyes fell on neat, white dwellings and fair 


‘ fields, with a soft shade of green on every swell, 


relieving the brown ground-work, and orchard 
trees standing in sightly rows, while the light 


; winged songsters were flashing to and fro, and 


filling the air with their sweet chirping melody. 
‘How beautiful!’ she cried involuntarily. She 
was already in love with the country. 

Mrs. Henshaw received several brief letters, 


} stating that Lonsia was contented, and that her 


health was improving. 

‘¢T wonder she can be contented,” Mrs. Hen- 
shaw would exclaim—‘“a girl like Louisa, so gen- 
teel, so highly accomplished, so very delicate and 
sensitive, to be contented amongst such ignorant, 
unpolished people! I suppose, however, she is 
amused at the wonder and admiration of the 


country beaux and belles, and enjoys a sort of 


queenly triumph amongst them. How must her 
fine figure, magnificent costume, and refined lan- 
guage and manners contrast with the coarseness 
of the young creatures around her. I should like 
to see her in the rustic church, shining amongst 
them like a dew spangled rose in a field of daisies. 
I wonder how she gets along with the young 
Greys. I warrant she keeps them all at her feet, 
for she is a queenly girl. I should be amused to 
see their awkward attempts at imitating her dress, 
speech and manners. 

Toward the last of September Mrs. Henshaw 
was surprised at the receipt of a large sheet of 
foolscap in the form of a letter from her daughter. 
She was just dressing for a sailing party, so she 
laid it aside until the next morning, when with 
sundry exclamations of wonder she broke the seal. 
But how did her wonder increase as she read. 


Deak FATHER AND MOTHER— 

I have provided myself with this mammoth 
sheet for the purpose, and with the intention of 
writing you a history of my six months in the 
country. 

‘¢We shall find some amusement in this letter,’’ 
said Mrs. Henshaw to her listening husband. 
‘¢ Louisa is disposed to be facetious, I see, by her 
commencing with father and mother.” 


It was Saturday evening when I arrived at 
Mr. Grey’s, and as you will remember a cold 
rain had succeeded the fine weather. I felt 
chilled and miserable, and the snug old farm- 
house presented a most comfortable appearance. 
As the coach drew up the house door opened, 





out, but the day was exceedingly fine. Louisa } and a plesant looking, portly gentleman came 

Wept until the carriage was some miles from ? out, saying to some persons within, “no, no, I 

the city, and the sun high in the clear heaven. ’ can bring her in my arms if necessary” He 
Vou. V.—14 
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looked rather surprised as I sprang from the 
vehicle; he, however, conducted me very cour- 
teously into the parlor. But at the door I paused. 
It was a large apartment, destitute of centre-table, 
piano, or lounge, but there was a bright wood fire 
burning on the hearth, and the room contained 
everything necessary to comfort, and some super- 
fluities; for before the fire stood a velvet cush- 
ioned easy chair and footstool, and my good aunt 
Grey with a large snowy pillow in her hands was 
waiting to accommodate her invalid niece. She 
looked curiously at me; I blushed for shame while 
my heart overflowed toward them for their kind- 
ness. And then the grotesqueness of my own 
position presented itself, and while I pressed a 
hand of each I burst into a hearty fit of laughing, 
in which my uncle joined merrily. ‘‘ Girls!’ he 
cried as soon as he could speak—‘‘come, your 
eousin needs no possets or weak soups; come, 
and shake hands with her.” The three girls 
entered, and while they made their compliments 
he went on, ‘‘away with the big chair; all Louisa 
wants is employment, air, and exercise. In six 
weeks she will be able to run a face with the 
fleetest beau in the township.” He then sat 


down beside me and enquired for you both with 
great kindness and solicitude, until we were sum- 


moned to tea. During the evening I had leisure 
to observe my cousins. They are named Mary, 
Ellen, and Lucy. I was struck with their beauty 
and the propriety of everything around them. I 
assure you, mother, they were perfectly elegant 
in their home-made dresses, with white capes 
and aprons. When we retired for the night I 
found we were all to sleep in a large chamber, 
with a good fire in the small fire-place, and two 
large beds standing in opposite corners, with 
wash-stands, and all the etceteras. Mary, the 
eldest, sat down by the table and opening a large 
bible began to read. I followed the example 
of Ellen and Lucy, and sat down and listened 
devoutly. When the chapter was read she said, 
‘let us pray,” and we knelt while she read de- 
voutly some beautiful evening prayers. I never 
laid down so happy in my life before. In the 
morning we arose before the sun, and when we 
came down we found aunt busy about the break- 
fast: and the girls got the white pails ta go and 
milk. I would go with them, and though I was 
very much afraid of the cows, I went into the 
yard, and soon grew so bold as to put my hand on 
one that Lucy was milking, and finally resolved 
to learn to do as they did. I was very awkward 
and we all laughed heartily, but they said I would 
soon learn. And then the funny little calves with 
their innocent faces and merry gambols—oh! how 
I did lovethem. After an excellent breakfast we 


dressed for church. Neither of my cousins were ! 





any way inferior in appearance to your elegant 
Louisa. The congregation at the church was 
highly respectable in appearance, serious and 
devout in their demeanor, and attentive to the 
services. Through the week as I observed the 
cheerful activity of my uncle and his family, saw 
the girls sweeping, scouring, scrubbing, churning, 
baking, cooking, spinning, sewing, knitting; em- 
broidering, sketching, painting, and withal find- 
ing time to read and write, I grew very much 
ashamed of my own ignorance and helplessness, 
and resolved to make myself mistress of all these 
useful accomplishments. They were all busy the 
whole day, and seemed to take pleasure in their 
occupations. Oh! if you could see their happy 
faces as they sit at work in the evening while 
uncle reads aloud: and then if you could listen 
to our evening hymns. Such singing I never 
heard, so sweet, so clear, and so natural! | 
declare I forgot my ill health before I had been 
here two days. There is such pleasure in gar 
dening. When the girls commenced I put on 
laced boots as they did, and went to work digging 
beds, transplanting flowers, sowing seeds and 
training shrubs. We do not fear the dew or run 
for a slight shower. Such a garden as we had; 
such variety and abundance of flowers and vege- 
tables, such luxuries in form of peas, beans, and 
sallads. I flatter myself I am now quite a 
gardener, though at first I did not know a plant 
from a weed. I have also learned to make cheese. 
Not merely to .see it done, but to perform the 
whole process myself. I have become proof 
against ‘“‘damp air and damp feet.”” You should 
see us gathering strawberries in the meadow 
while the grass is wet with dew, or raking hay 
at the approach of a thunder cloud until the big 
drops begin to fall, and then running to the house 
laughing amid the bright shower. Oh! there is 
no life like a country life—no pleasures like the 
free exercise and pleasant labor of a farmer's 
family. I often smile as I recall my impressions 
of country life and country people before I came 
here. I had been taught to sum up in these 
words all that is degrading, ignorant and vulgar. 
I find-here on the contrary all that is ennobling, 
truly great and excellent. What a poor, worth- 
less imbecile I was when I left home. Only fit 
to be waited on, dressed at enormous expense, 
and admired for a season! Now I can not,only 
superintend housekeeping, but I can bake good 
bread and cakes and pies, cook meats in the most 
excellent manner, make butter and cheese, and 
apin flax and wool. These are such accomplish- 
ments as grace a woman. Call country people 
ignorant! Why there is not a farmer’s child of 
ten years old that might not pity the deplorable 
ignorance of a city belle. Nor are the minds of 
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country people inferior in any respect, and most 
of them are well cultivated. Do you remember 
those lovely poems which we so much admired in 
Peterson’s Magazine? and how we wondered who 
the fair author who signed herself Ellen, might 
be? Well, it is my very little country cousin 
here. Does not this settle the point as to intel- 
lect? And then you know that most of our great 
men were farmers or farmer’s sons, brought up to 
work until they were sent to college. Apropos. 
Do you remember the enthusiastic praise with 
which the reverend professor Dr. D spoke 
of a young Mr. Grey, a student in the seminary. 
Well, that Mr. Grey was your brother’s son. I 
wonder you did not enquire him out, and invite 
him to our house. He came home just in the ; 
merry time of harvest. He is handsome, genteel 
and highly educated; how did he surpass any 
gentleman of my former acquaintance; and par- 
ticularly that mincing, delicate Mr. Lassons, of 
whom I once fancied myself desperately enam- 
ored, and to whom was owing in part my terrible 
tliness. In part I say, for idleness of mind and 
body had a good share in producing it. I could 
have knelt down to him the first evening of our 
acquaintance, and when the next morning he put 
on a linen frock and large straw hat, and took 
down his sickle, I thought him, if possible, more 
captivating than before. What comes next? Why 
he says he will be a farmer, an independent, happy 
farmer: and, dear parents, with your consent your 
daughter Louisa will be mistress of his farm, his 
house and heart. Do not get angry, dear mother, 
but come you and father and see how happy we 
all are here, and how good. I know you will 
approve my choice and bless your affectionate 
daughter. Louisa M. Hensuaw. 


“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Henshaw, “I agree 
with you, wife; there is amusement in that letter. 
I always told you you would get your reward for 
cutting your good brother so unmercifully. Your 
cherished, only daughter, who was to marry a titled 
foreigner, at least, wili now become the younger 
Mrs. Grey, a farmer’s wife.” 

“She shall not! indeed she shall not!” cried ; 
Mrs. Henshaw. ‘It would kill me outright,” : 
and she wept miserably. 

“But,” persisted Mr. Henshaw, ‘Louisa will 
do as she pleases. She is her own mistress and } 
our only child. And I doubt not will be a much 
happier, useful and respectable woman with your 
nephew Grey, than as the wife of the first lord in | 
England. We will go and see them married.” 

**We will go and take our poor deluded child 
home,” sobbed the lady. 

“But you know,” said the teazing gentleman, 
“the doctor ordered her to stay in the country six $ 
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months. You surely would not defy the doctor? 
Louisa would certainly die if we should take her 
away before the six months have expired.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Henshaw left town the next day, 
and after a pleasant journey came in sight of the 
venerable mansion with its sheltering elms, noble 
orchards and extensive fields, in which the lady 
was born, and where she sported away her child- 
hood; but which she had not seen before since she 
was in her fourteenth year. Now, as she looked 
upon it, many a tender memory arose from every 
pleasant spot, and she wept for very tenderness 
and fond regret. Passing the orchard they saw 
a group of lovely girls chatting and laughing as 
they gathered the large, fair apples into baskets, 
which a noble looking young man carried and 
emptied into a wagon for use. 

‘‘There is our daughter and son-in-law,” said 
Mr. Henshaw with assumed gravity. 

‘‘God bless them!” cried Mrs. Henshaw with 
energy. ‘I have been a fool, and now! feel that 
sixty years of artificial life in a city were well 
exchanged with all its pride and circumstance, 
for the true happiness which that dear girl has 
enjoyed during her six months in the country.” 


THE LILY AND MAIDEN 


BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS, 


Tue lily grew in the woodland shade 
Where a bold knight wooed a lowly maid; 
‘In that snowy flower,” he said, “‘I see 

A sign of thy faith and purity. 

When the wars are o’er I shall come again, 
Like it unchanged and true remain.” 

*‘Oh! fear me not,” the maid replied, 

‘«But meet me here by the wildwood side.” 


Three times the lily bloomed and bore; 

The wars were past, but he came no more. 
The symmer fled; and wild and fast 

Thro’ the bleak wood roared the autumn blast~ 
Yet daily went the love-lorn maid 

To the trysting spot in the forest shade. 

When the winter came, the knight had wed, 
But the maid and lily lay withered and dead. 


A CHARACTER. 


BY MES. L. G. BARBER. 


A cmp, she was all charity, 
Yet gentler grew with years; 

And when naught else she had to give, 
She freely gave her tears. 

She talked of heaven, and bade them live 
To win it by their love: 

And now, though dead, her memory, 
Star-like, guides souls above. 
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AMELIA B. 


4S 
WELBY. 
Tuis delightful poet is a native of St. Michael’s, 
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Maryland, at which place she was born in 1821. ; 


From her earliest childhood she evinced the sen- ‘ 


sibility which is the characteristic of her writings, 
and in which, perhaps, she surpasses most, if not 
all of her sister authors. While yet young she 
removed with her parents to the west, and 


Her contributions to the Louisville Journal at- 
tracted the notice of the public on account of their 
sweetness, melody and luxuriant fancy. 
Southern Literary Messenger was also favored 
with her poems. She wrote under the signature 
of ‘‘ Amelia,” and so extensively were her articles 
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Those who know the subject of our remarks 


speak of her as equalling, in all respects, the 


expectations formed of her from her writings, 


In the grace of her conversation is reflected the 


delicacy of her poems. 
many and various. 


Her accomplishments are 
A true woman—discharging 


all her duties—the centre of an admiring circle— 


‘ rather retiring from than seeking the public eye— 


her character is painted, by all her acquain- 


‘ tance, with pencils dipped in glowing colors. 
soon began to evince a decided genius for verse. ; 


The 3 


copied, and so well did they embody the feelings ; 


of a sensitive woman’s heart, that the title she 
had thus chosen for herself soon became a house- 
hold word from Maine to Mississippi. 
time the real name of the author was unanown 


For a long 


except to a few personal friends and others in the 
west. She only threw off her disguise when her 
fame was established. She still, however, when 


Her maiden name was Coppuck. 


She was 


married, at the early age of seventeen, to her 


present husband. . 


There is a richness and luxuriance of imagery 
, about the poems of Mrs. Welby, combined with 
‘a delicacy of the most refined character, which 
remind us of the gorgeous paintings of a Titian. 
Her fancy seems to be overladen with its rich 


treasures, and she pours them forth accordingly 


with wanton prodigality. 


In some cases, there 


is no doubt her poems would be improved by 


; judicious pruning; but usually this fulness of her 


she contributes to the Louisville Journal, uses her ? 


old signature: and to that paper she continues to 
furnish her choicest poems. 

It has been said that the mental character of 
a poet can be discovered in his verse, and the 
remark is true, especially where the writer is a 
No one can peruse the poems of Mrs. 
Welby without feeling that the author is possessed 
of a warm and generous heart, that she is full of 
all noble impulses, and that though alive to the 
’ sympathies of earth, she has aspirations for a 
more congenial state of being. It has also been 
remarked that no woman can write poetry well 


woman. 


until her heart has seen munch sorrow, until she 
has drank, and drank deeply, of the bitter waters 
of Marah; and we are pointed, in proof of the 


assertion, to the melancholy examples of Mrs. > 
Hemans and Norton, who rose from amid the > 
ruin of their household altars to find, in tearful > 


numbers, consolation for a broken heart. 
is a mistake. 
that the genius of woman could have no existence 


But it ° 
How dreadful would be the truth ° 


until her affections were slighted and her earthly | 


hopes destroyed! 
forgetfulness of the happiness of the many in 
absorbing pity for the sorrows of the few. 


The error has arisen from a ? 


Our ° 


own country is full of bright examples of women } 


who, in the midst of as much happiness as it is 
possible to attain here below, have won for them- 
selves enduring fame as poets. Mrs. Welby is 
one of the most prominent of these. There 


are others we might name, who crowd on our 
memory, all lovely, as sister stars in heaven. 


werner 


imagination has the effect of a warm, sunny glow 


thrown over a landscape, bathing everything in 


rosy hues. 


Her writings are crowded with pas- 


sages we might quote to elucidate this remark. 
Here are a few. 


‘*When shines the star, by thee loved best, 
Upon these soft, delicious eves, 
Lighting the ring-dove to her nest, 
Where trembling stir the darkling leaves; 
When flings the wave its crest of foam 
Above the shadowy-mantled seas, 
A softness o’er my heart doth come 
Linking thy memory with these——” 


“Even now thy dear remembered eyes, 
Filled up with floods of radiant light, 
Seem bending from the twilight skies, 
Out-shining all the stars of night; 
And thy young face, divinely fair, 

Like a bright cloud seems melting through, 
While low, sweet whispers fill the air, 
Making my own lips whisper too; 

For never does the soft, south wind 
Steal o’er the hushed and lonely sea, 
But it awakens in my mind 
A thousand memories of thee.” 


“Till thou wert called in thy young years 
To wander o’er that shoreless sea, 

Where, like a mist, Time disappears, 
Melting into Eternity.” 


“T’m thinking of some sunny hours 
That shone out goldenly in June, 
When birds were singing ’mong the flowers 
With wild sweet voices all in tune; 
When o’er thy locks of poles gold 
Flowed thy transparent veil away, 
Till ’neath each snow-white, trembling fold 
The Eden of thy bosom lay; 2 
And sheltered ‘neath its dark-fringed lid, 
Till raised from thence in girlish glee, 
How modestly thy glance lay hid 
From the fond glances bent on thee! 


There are some hours that pass so soon, 

Our spell-touched hearts scarce know they end: 
And so it was with that sweet June, 

Ere thou wert lost, my gentle friend! 
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Oh! how I’ll watch each hour that closes 
Thro’ Autumn’s soft and breezy reign, 
Till summer blooms restore the roses, 
And merry June shall come again! 
But ah! while float its sunny hours 
O’er fragrant shore and trembling sea, 
Missing thy face among the flowers, 
How my full heart will mourn for thee!” 


We know of nothing approaching to this except 
in Lalla Rookh. The descriptions are dashed off 
with a glowing pencil, but with great exactness. 
Nothing indeed can be more graphic than the 
“darkling leaves,” ‘‘tremblingly stirring’’ in the 
night breeze, or than ‘ the sound of the soft, south 
wind,” ‘stealing o’er the hushed and lonely sea” 
at twilight, when earth and sky seem melting into 
one, and the shadowy obscurity fills the mind with 
vague emotions of solitude. And what can be 
more delicately touched than the picture of the 
young girl, with her snow-white veil trembling 
over her bosom, and her modest eyes bent down- 
ward and hid beneath the drooping lashes? Here, 
in a different measure, is a poem almost, if not 
quite as good as the preceding. 
“The Rainbow.” 


“T sometimes have thoughts in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon, 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud to its haven of rest, 


On the white wing of peace floated off in the west. 


As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas, 
Far up on the sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold; 

*T was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
And, fair as an angel, it floated all free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 
Like a woman’s soft bosom, it rose and it fell, 
While its light sparkling waves stealing laughingly o’er, 
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When they saw the fair rainbow knelt down on the ; 


shore, 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 
And bent my young head in devotion and love, 
"Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 


How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 
How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 

If I looked on the sky, *twas suspended in air, 

If I looked on the ocean the rainbow was there; 

Thus forming a circle as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul— 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 

be the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose; 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 
tS my full soul like the wing of a dove, 

Suuttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 
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} remains unaffected by it. 
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I know that my form, like that bow from the wave. 
Must pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave; 
Yet, oh! when death’s shadows my bosom uncloud, 
When I shrink from the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit unfold, 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold.” 

Rich and gorgeous, however, as her poetry 
usually is, she has written some things in a 
simpler and more subdued’strain. Many would 
think the following, which reminds us in passages 
of the ease and finish of Pinckney, superior to her 
more ornate productions. We should, perhaps, 
be of that opinion ourselves, if the whole poem 
possessed equal merit throughout; but while in 
some verses the poetic spirit is kept up, in others 
it flags. She is describing a young girl, who 

‘‘is all simplicity, 
A creature soft and mild— 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 
In heart a very child.” 

A fair being of seventeen, who, though flattered, 
To use the beautiful 
language of the poet, 

“She dwells among us like a star, 
That from its bower of bliss 

Looks down, yet gathers not a stain 
From aught it sees in this.” 

Her child-like nature, however, is that only 
which common observers notice. Others see 


; deeper things in her. 


** And yet, within the misty depths 
Of her dark dreaming eyes, 

A shadowy something, like deep thought, 
In tender sadness lies : 

For tho’ her glance still shines as bright 
As in her childish years, ; 

Its wildness and its lustre now 
Are softened down by tears— 


Tears that steal not from hidden springs 
Of sorrow and regret, 
For none but lovely feelings 
In her gentle breast have met; 
For every tear that gems her eye 
From her young bosom flows, 
Like dew-drops from a golden-star, 
Or sweetness from a rose. 


For e’en in life’s delicious spring, 
We oft have memories 
That throw around our sunny hearts 
A transient cloud of sighs; 
For a wondrous change within the heart 
At that sweet time is wrought, 
When on the heart is softly laid 
A spell of deeper thought. 


And she has reached that lovely time, 
The sweet poetic age, 

When to the eye each floweret’s leaf 
Seems like a glowing page; 

For a beauty and a mystery 
About the heart is thrown, 

When childhood’s merry laughter ytelds 
To girldhood’s softer tone.” 


We have still another poem, which has been 


selected from Mrs. Welby’s fugitive pieces to 
‘ quote before we close 


It is in a different vein 


* from either of the others, but bears marks of the 
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same genius. There is an exquisite delicacy 
about many passages of this poem which makes 
it a peculiar favorite with us. No one but a 
close observer, an accurate delineator, and a 
woman, herself a wife and parent, could have 
written this poem. It is ‘on seeing an infant 
sleeping on its mother’s bosom.” 


‘Tt lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing, 
Bright as a dew-drop when it first descends, 
Or as the plumage of an angel’s wing 
Where every tint of rainbow-beauty blends ; 
It had soft violet eyes, that, ’neath each lid 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nestled on. 


There was a beam in that young mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she could not speak, 
As from her lips a plaintive lullaby 
Stirred the bright tresses on her infant’s cheek, 
While now and then with melting heart she prest 
Soft kisses o’er its red and smiling lipsp— 
Lips, sweet as rose-buds in fresh beauty dress’d 
Ere the young murmuring bee their honey sips. 


It was a fragrant eve; the sky was full 
Of burning stars, that tremulously clear 
Shone on those lovely ones, while the low lull 
Of falling waters fell upon the ear; 
And the new moon, like a pure shell of pearl 
Encircled by the blue waves of the deep, 
Lay ’mid the fleecy clouds that love to curl 
p Bae the stars when they their vigils keep. 


My heart grew softer as I gazed upon 
That youthful mother as she soothed to rest 
With a low song her loved and cherished one— 
The bud of promise on her gentle breast ; 
For ’tis a sight that angel ones above 
May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence upon the breast of Love 
Is cradled, in a sinful world like this.” 
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There is no sister poet in America with whom ;} 


Mrs. Welby can be compared, her style being so 
‘ essentially different from that of any of her com- 


eee 


peers. Such of her writings as have found their ; 


way to England have been highly commended 
there. In many points she has no superior of her 
sex, either abroad or at home. The great west 
to which she rightly belongs, notwithstanding the 
accident of her birth in Maryland, has reason to 
be proud of her; and can boast, whatever may be 


RAN 


said, that she is entitled to take rank, side by side, } 


with the highest of her sister poets, east of the 
mountains. We know no one whose writings 
have been more widely circulated, or who has 
been less indebted to adventitious circumstances 
for success. No clique forestalled the opinion 
of the public by laudatory notices in advance of 
ner poems; but unknown and unassisted, trusting 
solely to her own prodigal genius and depending 
on the justice of her readers, she came before the 
world. Nor does she appear to attach any very 
high importance to her writings, leaving them, 
like Shakspeare, to be cared for by others. This 
indifference, however, is One of the surest proofs 
of a well-balanced mind and of that modesty 
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which is so lovely in woman. Mrs. Welby need 
not fear but that justice will be done to her. A 
valuable composition, be it in verse or prose, the 
world will not willingly let die. 

In proof of this, we may notice the fact that her 
poems are now being published in Boston, by one 





of the first houses of the country. * * * 
tw 
THE WORLD WEARIED. th 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. a 
. m 
I po not like this festive scene, T 
Tho’ splendor glows upon my sight, “ 
It speaks of grandeur, pomp and wealth, : 
And yet it seems too falsely bright; - 
I own that all around is fair, bs 
But careless voices meet mine ear, ‘ “ 
These costly robes hide aching hearts, fr 
And true contentment dwells not here. Or 
Then take me to my father’s home = 
When seated by its cheerful hearth, pr 
Perchance I may in time forget ing 
The world’s cold smile, its blighting mirth wi 
Amid the kind and happy hearts. fro 
That gentle peace of mind endears, ; 
Less darkly will those shadows fall wa 
That dim the light of happier years. in] 
But do not ask my longer stay, bro 
These glittering baubles charm no more, the 
I trusted once earth’s fading joys, hin 
Now trust within my soul is o’er, upo 
The bitter lessons I am taught on 
Amid this world so dear to you, 
Have robbed me of the faith I held ns 
In those who once seemed good and true. dee 
Why urge me forth to crowded halls, a 
I only sigh for perfect rest, ‘ 
To feel that home’s loved ties are mine, wid 
And tranquil thoughts within my breast, bets 
There humble duties, quiet bliss, exe! 
And joys of mind make life divine, K 
The restless cares I shrink from here Wor 
Can harm me not in that dear shrine. one 
And think not that I carry back your 
A heart that only grief can move, Not ¢ 
No, I will hide each altered thought shipy 
Beneath the gaze of those I love, perec 
I would not blend with their glad tones who 
A voice that whispered of regret; with 
Or meet their glances of delight to 
Mine eyes with tears of sorrow wet. tks 
Still soft affections ceaseless care dweli 
The source of silent grief must prove, warn 
Unkindness I could firmly bear, save, 
But not their tender words of love; lived 
Yet God will hear my earnest prayer calle 
Who ask aright, nor ask in vain, 
And in my father’s pleasant home you t] 
and t¢ 


Sweet happiness is mine again. 
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THE BROTHERS. 
A STORY OF RETRIBUTION. 







BY MISS M. MILES. 





“Try will not stick to ~ you envied him; 
And fearing he would rise he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign manstill.” - Suakspeane. 







Ir was a well stored library. Busts, pictures, ° 
two small, but exquisite statues, one of Diana and 
the other of Apollo, were within, besides many ; 
old and ponderous tomes of classic lore, inter- 
mixed with the lighter literature of the day. : 
The sunlight was streaming through the stained ; 









and gothic window, lighting up the room with } 
its stately and unique furniture, which bore the ‘ 
witness of wealth and aristocracy. Within were } 
sitting two youths, who scarce had numbered, 
from their appearance, one and twenty summers. } 
One was beautiful, very beautiful, with his white ; 








and lofty brow, his golden curls and stately and } 
proud bearing, his smile like sunshine and flash- } 
ing eye that the gazer would turn away from 
with a prayer that heaven would shield him 
from the ills that fatal gift might bring him. 

The other could not boast of beauty, but there ° 
was an expression of thoughtfulness and feeling ° 
in his large, dark eyes, of intellect upon his noble 
brow, aad a smile mournful, though sweet, upon 








the full lip, that insensibly drew the heart toward + 
him: although the eye might rest more admiringly } 
upon the face of his brother. They were sitting ‘ 
in silence there amidst the loveliness of all that ° 
art and wealth could gather around them, and a 

deep, heavy frown wes darkening the white and ° 







open forehead of Walter Rothseaton, whilst his ; 
brother’s beautiful face was evidently convulsed : 
with passion. Many bitter words had passed « 
between them until Walter sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming, 












“Edward! I may not, I will not listen to such 
words from your lips. Would you have me by ? 
one single word give your name to the world, 
young as you are, loaded with obloquy? Is it } 
hot enough that I have seen you caressed, wor- j 
shipped, the idol at the household hearth, pam- 
pered in every wish, courted by the very menials ; 
who eat the crumbs from our table. Aye, loved } 
with such a deep, intense love that it ming!ed with 
fear of losing its object, whilst the father has 
tumed away from me, and the mother’s eye } 
dwelt coldly upon her own child? Have I not 






? awaited you? 
* that now speaks out in every word because I will 
‘ not wrong my noble friend by giving you the 
3 funds with which he entrusted me when on the 
: eve of departure—funds for his widowed mother. 


; longer from your just reward. Go to your wild 


and keep your orgies in the gambling-houses 
§ from which I have warned you. 


{ house—sooner or later they will find that I the 


} not one word as his brother in just anger spoke 
$so bitterly, but ere Walter ceased, his whole 


; beauty was so marred that one could almost 


S . . . . 
¢ and his words came forth with a hissing sound 


, the gold, I dare not ask my father for more 


; so used that another sun sees you an alien from 
home and friends. 
pent but to feel his deadly sting. Will you give 
me the gold?” and he smiled almost fiendishly 
{as he caught the distressed, almost convulsive 
lock his brother cast upon him. 


Edward,” as the other grasped his arm, ‘I will 
> not be thus held back.” 


the gold,”’ shouted Edward. 
am ruined,”’ and he fixed an almost Herculanean 
* grasp upon Walter. 
his eye glared fiercely. 


} cast his brother off. Blinded with passion he 
staggered and fell heavily, his head struck the 
sharp edge of the antique table, and the blood 
} gushed forth, staining his golden hair, and white 
and motionless face. 
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Shame on your dastardly spirit! 


Shame on you, Edward Rothseaton? Your tran- 
scendant beauty veils a cold and cruel heart. I 
have borne too long, and now will shield you no 


and reckless associates: drain the red wine cup, 


Sooner or later 
disgrace will come and fall heavily upon our 


neglected, the unloved, was more true than their 
idol,’’ and his dark eye flashed as he drew his 


proud form to its full height. 
Edward Rothseaton also rose, but breathed 


countenance was distorted by the evil passions 
that were raging within his breast, until its 


shudder. Pale, livid with rage, he drew near, 
from between his clenched teeth. 


‘*Walter Rothseaton! you know me well, and 
that I brook not your taunting words. Give me 
money—and I will have this or my influence is 


You have trod upon the ser- 


‘‘No! I never will betray my trust, away, 


‘You shall never leave me until you give me 
‘“‘Give it to me or I 


“‘Give me the gold!” and 


‘*Never! never!” and with a strong arm he 


A sharp cry broke from Walter as he raised 





him up, and a deeper shadow fell upon his face 
as he lifted bis head and saw his stern father, 
with eyes flashing with anger, standing over 
them. Lord Rothseaton caught the senseless 
form of his son in his arms, exclaiming in a 
voice hoarse with passion, as he pointed to the 
door. 


warmed you, entreated, and when I could not 
save, screened you from just anger? Have J not 
lived so straitened and mean that I have been 
called miser by my associates, in order to pay for 
you those who were suffering from your neglect, 
and to keep you from the disgrace that too surely 
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* Away, fratricide, away, unnatural boy, to “ Thave thought,” said Lord Rothseaton, laying 


your own room, there to await my commands.” ? an emphasis upon the word, ‘‘and Walter Roth- 
‘¢ Hear me, father! oh! hear me!” broke from 3 seaton is no longer a son of mine.” 
Walter’s quivering lip. The good old doctor well knowing that remon- 
“¢‘ Away,” again rang sternly through the room, ? strance would be of no avail with one of Lord 
and Lord Rothseaton violently rung the bell.  Rothseaton’s determined character, only shrugged 
Walter gave but one look toward his unconscious } up his shoulders, and bowing coldly, withdrew ° 
brother, and then with a heart wrung with a ; from the room. He had studied both their cha- 
sense of injustice, grief, and outraged affection, $ racters, and had read rightly the springs of acticn 
sought the solitude of his own chamber. The in each. He had seen the neglect with which 
father bent over Edward, and his selfish grief ; Walter had been always treated, and the con- 
broke forth in words until Edward sighed and 3 summate art with which Edward wound himself 
opened his eyes. around all hearts, aided by his surpassing beauty. 
‘‘Bear him gently,’’ said Lord Rothseaton to } Often, even in his early childhood, had Walter, 
the servants who were assisting in laying the } stung to the soul by unmerited punishment or 
feeble, but conscious young man upon his bed, } rebuke undeserved, rushed from the old castle, 
whilst his mother’s clamorous grief was heard in } and taking refuge in his more humble mansion, 
the stately chamber. ‘There, now summon Dr. poured out all his sorrows to his sympathizing 
Cowyers quickly.” listeners. He had seen that Edward had been 
“One request, father,” came forth in feeble } petted in the lap of luxury until his overbearing 
tones from the pale lips of Edward, whilst his 3 spirit could only vent itself upon one who was 
eye even then was glittering with rage. ever ready to serve him, and the old gentleman 
‘Tt shall be granted, were it to lop off my right 3 felt that some mighty wrong must have roused 
hand,” said his father, and bent toward him. Walter to such an act of passion. 
“ Revenge for this blow, let Walter be a wan- It was late that evening when Walter was sum- 
derer from his home.” moned to his father’s library. His own resolve 
‘It shall be done,” said Lord Rothseaton, ‘I } was taken, and it was with a firm step and com- 
cast him off, I disown him forever. Over the } posed countenance that he appeared before his 
threshold of his father’s halls his step never treads } stern parent. Lord Rothseaton did not even bid 
whilst I have life.” him be seated, but pointing to some papers open 
A smile like a gleam of radiance lighted up ; upon the table, said, 
that pale but beautiful face as he murmured, ‘‘it ‘Walter Rothseaton, with the morrow’s dawn 
is well,” and who could have deemed that it was { you leave this house forever. Your unnatural 
the smile of satisfied hate, when it looked so like } and unworthy conduct has made you an alien 
the beam of mercy and forgiveness? from home and friends. There are the title 
‘‘Only stunned, my lord, my lady, this wound } deeds of the estate left you by your uncle. , That 
is not fatal, and bleeding so freely from the temple } will place you above the necessity of exertion, 
beneficial rather than dangerous. Only a little { and by right they are yours, I would not wrong 
danger from loss of blood—I shall soon have him } you of one cent, for you dearly love the lucre,” 
about again, I hope,” exclaimed the kind-hearted ; and there was a sneer on his lip. ‘‘ Now let me 
Dr. Cowyers as he bustled about his patient. ‘‘ No i never see you more, and be thankful that your 
fear, no fear of any serious consequences, my lady, brother’s death is not upon your conscience. This 
é 
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Q 





all will be well. Your accident, although I do ; much more, I shall get you a commission in the 
not know yet how it occurred, will only render regiment, so that we may not have ycur 
you more interesting to the pretty young ladies presence in England.” 
here.” ‘Favors from you, sir, I accept not,” ‘a 
‘It was a blow from his brother’s hand that } Walter’s proud reply. ‘These deeds are -1Y 
caused it,” said Lady Rothseaton, a weak-minded ; right, and I take them. Fear not that I shall 
woman of fashion, who had no affection or natural } intrude in these courtly halls or offend with my 
feeling, excepting for her beautiful and idolized } presence. I go forth with little to thank you, DY 
child. ‘‘ Yes, Edward was thrown down by Wal- } natural guardian, for not even the small ineed of 
ter in passion, and he shall bitterly rue the hour. } affection. Yet once more would I see my mother 
We disown him forever.” and beg her blessing—it is a bitter thing for om 
‘Walter strike him ina moment of passion!” } to go forth thus unloved without it.” 
exclaimed the old doctor, who had known the} ‘Your mother cannot leave Edward, and she 
two brothers from their childhood. ‘I cannot } bid me say she wished not to see your face agally 
believe it. Oh! think well ere you cast from you 3 and now, farewell! I wish you well.” 


one so noble and affectionate.” ‘‘ Farewell! and be sure the hour of retribution 
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will come sooner or later,” exclaimed Walter, 


bitterly. “‘T go forth, but the time will be when 
you will give worlds for such true affection as I 
have poured unrequited upon you.” 


Walter walked with a firm step from the room | 


through the wide hall where one or two of the 


* old servants were standing in sorrowful silence, } 


for they loved him well, and shed tears as he bid 
them good bye. 


him, gave him some directions, and then, as he } 


held open the door, walked calmly down the 


marble steps and stood in the moonlight, gazing { 
at the house to which he was no more to return. > 


Pride, strong, overmastering pride, and the keen 
sense of injustice and bitter wrong sustained his 
spirit, and his bearing was as proud as if he were 
lord of all the rude domain. He trod the garden 
walks which had often rescunded to his boyish 


: : : : 2 
mirth, and to the silvery laugh of the little sister, > 


who was the only being who then really loved 
him, and whose voice was hushed in the grave, 
and seeking a small alcove, he threw himself on 
the ground and gave way to the overflowing 
anguish of his soul. A light step startled him, 
and springing up he saw before him one whom 
he deemed far away—his cousin, who lovely, 


and with her sweet face bathed in tears, stood | 


in the moonlight. 

“My poor Walter! I arrived this evening with 
papa, and have heard of all from old Janet. My 
heart recoils at this injustice. We will not re- 
main. Papa is indignant, and he and Lord 
Rothseaton are in high dispute. They would 
not let you know we were here, but I watched 
my chance, and followed you to tell you how 
dearly papa and I love you; and to know where 
we can find you. 
nay, no reply for my sake, for your own, for 
Lansing’s, whose life you saved, and whom you 
love, you must go with us,” and as she spoke the 
last name a blush mantled te her forehead. 

How blessed were those few truthful words, 
and how healingly they fell upon Walter’s spirit. 

“I am going to Dr. Cowyers to-night, dear 
Ellen, he is my old, tried friend. Come to me 
there, to-morrow, for I shall leave England never 
‘0 return as soon as I arrange my business. I 


bless you, kind cousin, for all your love and } 
sympathy. Yow have never wounded, and your 3 


Sweetness and attention have often been inter- 
Posed as the dove of peace when all has been 
desolation and storm; God will bless’ you, Ellen, 
you will make Lansing happy. Now leave me, 
and tell Sir Henry I would see him before I 
leave”—and he clasped his cousin’s hand, and 
Pressed a brother’s kiss on the cheek of one who 
lad ever been to him as a kind and dear sister. 

“Come, come, Walter, cheer up, my dear 





He called his own servant to 3 


You must go home with us— ' 
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s boy,” said Dr. Cowyers, ‘‘you have still those 
} who love you, though they may not be of your 
proud kindred: you have not tasted food for many 
° hours, and your eye is too bright and your cheek 
; too feverish. You must have a cup of this good 
} tea, which my wife has had made for you, and 
} then you shall go to your own chamber, where 
; you so often have slept in your childhood.” 
3 Walter gratefully took the offered beverage 
from the hand of the good, old lady, who had 
been kinder than his own mother, and with a 
melancholy smile told them of his future plans. 
‘*Sir Henry has influence, and I intend to try 
$ for a captain’s commission in the 
{ now destined for Spain. 


Q 


regiment 
I must have action, and 
» as Lansing Delvoir is major of it, I shall have 
> friendship at least to soothe me—I am anxious to 
; leave England immediately.” 

‘You are right, my boy, win yourself a name. 
The war in Spain will give you laurels, yet, but 
; Walter, I would cast from me the name of Roth- 

seaton, and Sir Henry can easily procure permis- 
; sion for you to take that of the uncle whose estate 
$ you inherit. The name of Creighton is quite as 
much honored.” 

The morrow came, and after a long conference 
with his uncle, Sir Henry Glentworth, Walter 
} was persuaded by Ellen to go to London with 

them until he could leave England, which they 
all thought, under existing circumstances best, as 
he would escape coming in contact with his unna- 
tural relations. Sir Henry and Lord Rothseaton 
had come to an open fued: and the former had 
avowed his intention of seeking his nephew and 
offering him a home—for the dissipation and 
, evil courses of Edward were well known to him, 
although his blinded parents could not see that 
) their idol could become the slave of sin. He and 
Ellen had refused to partake of the hospitality at 
the castle, and, when Walter was established an 
; honored and welcome guest beneath his own roof, 
> he said, 
¢ Now, Walter, I will be a father to you, and 
: Ellen a kind sister, in place of these who have 
; heaped such bitter wrong upon your young life. 
{ Banish the sorrow from your heart and hold the 
fairy’s faith 
; ‘That each cloud of life has a shining fold.’” 
; bis , 
Night upon the waters, and the proud ship sped 
2 onward like a white winged bird. The fair stars 
came out one by one, pale watchers to keep their 
vigils over those who were slumbering within 
that frail bark, many of whom were to lay their 
bones in a foreign land. No sound broke the 
deep stillness, save the measured tread of the 
officer upon duty, and now and then the loud 
and promptly obeyed command. A young officer 
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was leaning over the ship’s side, and gazing ; and we will make some of the haughty dons give 
gloomily into the waters below. He had been 3 up their comfortable retreats there.” 
but a short time among them, and yet the most Slowly and cautiously did the men proceed, 
thoughtless at the mess-table checked their light ° headed by Lansing, until they stood at the thresh- 
hearted mirth as they saw the pale, sad face of ; hold of the large mansion, which they found had 
Captain Creighton. He was courteous to all, but | already been singled out by their own troops. 
none ever saw a smile upon the handsome lip 3 The door was open, and the soldiers bore their . 
that was compressed as if to keep the bitter } wounded officer directly into the wide hall that 
thoughts from finding vent in words. None eve ; was filled already with the wounded. A side 
saw a g!ance of gladness in the large melancholy ? door opened, and Lansing almost startled as a 
black eyes. All felt that there was some grief ; beautiful girl came forth with one aged atten- 
resting upon the noble spirit of one who was} dant. Her face was deadly pale, and she almost 
respected and loved, and they gave him a sol- { shrieked as the sight within her ancestral home 
dier’s kindly sympathy by abstaining from the } burst upon her view. 
jest and laugh in his presence. Major Delvoir bowed low, and with the courtesy 
“Do you believe in the shadow of the evil } of a soldier apologized for his intrusion, although 
eye, Jack?” asked one of the sailors of his mess- } it was the dwelling of an enemy. He spoke in 
mate, as he cast his eye toward Captain Creighton, } Spanish, and pointed to his friend. What was 
‘*my old mother said its marks were known.” his surprise when the lady replied in good Eng- 
‘¢ Avast there, shipmate. The evil eye has not } lish, and cast a look of admiration and pity upon 
been on you, youngster; sorrow be upon the souls } the noble, though pale features of Walter. There 
of them who have cast that black shade upon a } was no womanly shrinking from the exercise of 
face that never frowned upon the poor and needy: ? compassion as she led the way to a comfortable 
his own servant has told meall. Bad luck and a ? bed-room, and after seeing him laid upon the bed, 
swift passage to Davy’s Locker to those who have } with her own hand administered a restoring cor 


Several months had gone by, and Captain } 


Creighton had earned some laurels in one or 
two slight skirmishes with the enemy, but now 


summoned. Then telling old Margurite to re 
main and aid them in dressing his wounds, she 
left the room, pale but calm, to give orders for 


the comfort of those whom the fate of war had 
thrown upon her hands. Lansing gazed ini ad- 


the battle of was over, and he who under 
Lord had distinguished himself by many 
deeds of daring bravery through that terrible day, ; miration upon the beautiful girl thus strangely 
lay wounded upon the plain, which was strewed } thrown in their way, and a few questions drew 
with the dying and dead, whilst the sweet moon- j from the ofd woman that her name was Ines 
light streamed down, and the sky of sunny Spain $ Montaro, that she was an orphan without near 
was as calm as if the cry for blood had not been $ kindred, that her mother had been an English 
heard in her fair land. The English soldiers 3 lady, and that it was only within a few weeks 
were busy in removing the wounded, and the { that she had taken possession of her estate upon 
ery for water, the groans of the dying, and the } her coming of age; and the encomiums that 
rattling of arms alone broke the deep stillness of } the old woman bestowed upon the Lady Inez’s 
midnight. charity, sweetness, loveliness of character and 

‘‘Walter, my dear fellow, thank heaven you $ mind, made Major Delvoir bless Providence for 
are alive,’ exclaimed Major Delvoir, coming up { the mercy which had given Walter such a colr 
with a detachment of his own regiment. ‘But § passionate nurse. 
wounded I see, I feared it when I saw your noble }_ Weeks, long weeks passed by, and Walter 
steed rush masterless by amid the din of fight. ’ Creighton was still on a sick bed. The ball 
What your left arm broken too! Thisis bad, and ; had been safely extracted from his side, be 
that ugly wound in your side—you on the eve of § fever had ensued, and from a state of wild 
fainting. I must stanch that bleeding,” and Lan- { delirium he had fallen into a condition of dreamy 
sing Delvoir unwound his scarf fiom his waist ; unconsciousness that threatened more serious 
and bound it tightly over the wound. Then ? consequences, but his was not the lot 
calling two of the soldiers, he directed them to % % # “the soldier has to bear, 
make a sort of litter upon which Walter Creighton With none to soothe; and none to bless 
was laid. , His hour of sickly loneliness.” 

‘Gently, my good fellows,” said he, for Walter A fairy-like form was hovering around his 
had relapsed into a torpor resembling faintness, { pillow: a beautiful face was bent in kind solici- 
‘‘I see lights in yonder mansion, which is half 3} tude above him, and woman’s gentle hand held 
hidden by the vines and trees. Bear him gently, { the healing draught to his parched lips. 


| 
2 
| 
wronged him.” ‘ ; dial until the surgeon of the regiment could be 
$ 
2 
; 
; 
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The sunset was drawing to its close, and for a 
moment Inez Montaro left the sick room where, 


, did he ponder over the disgrace that must surely 
; fall upon their proud name, and his recovery was 


with old Margurite, she had kept through the loi : somewhat retarded by the melancholy nature of 


hours an untiring watch. She stepped lightly out 
upon the balcony from one of the wide windows, 
for she saw Major Delvoir, who still remained in 
the neighborhood, approaching. In a few mo- 
ments he was by her side. 

“ Any change, my kind friend?” was his quick 
question, and, ‘Calas! none!” the sorrowful reply. 
Lansing stood a moment in an abstracted manner, 
and then said, ‘‘I have had letters from England 
of a sad nature. Lady Rothseaton, my friend’s 
mother, is dead, and from the letters which I 
receive from his uncle and cousin,‘I fear his 
brother is going fast to ruin. They say Lord 
Rothseaton’s mind has become so much impaired 
that he is a complete tool in the hands of his son. 
Poor Walter! sometimes I think that it were better 
that his noble spirit was at rest.” 

A blush that vied in brightness with the sun- 
set’s lingering glow stained even the brow of the 
Spanish girl; and her dark eyes were veiled from 
view by the long lashes as she hastily said, “‘list! 
I hear Margurite calling,” and with one light 
bound she sprung in at the window, and again 
stood beside the bed. of the invalid. What had 
caused that crimson blush? that downcast eye? 
And Delvoir sighed as he feared that a deeper 
interest than compassion was stirring the heart’s 
depths of the beautiful maiden. Walter muttered 
a few words, and then opening his eyes, gazed 
around with a look of returning consciousness. 
He smiled faintly as he saw Delvoir beside him, 
and then turned and looked wonderingly at the 
lovely girl, who hastily held a cordial to-his lip. 


“Her heart was in her large, sad eyes, 
Half sunshine and half shade; 
And love, as love first springs to life, 
Of everything afraid.” 
And he almost deemed that some angel visitant 
was hovering around him. 

“There, my dear’ Walter, the light has come 
back to your eye as of old, and with a little 
tender care we shall soon have you convalescent. 
I shall forbid all conversation now, and lest you 
should be tempted to ask if you are in an enchanted 
hall, bear off this fair lady, and leave you to the 
good offices of Margurite,” and Major Delvoir 
drew Inez from the room. 

In a few days Captain Creighton was able to 
leave his room, his wounds rapidly healed, and 
the color began to tinge his pale and sallow cheek. 
Gently had they broken to hinr the tidings of the 
State of affairs in England, and although he felt 
some natural regret for his mother’s death, yet 
he could not feel that deep grief as if she had 
thown toward him a mother’s holy love. Sadly 


} his reflections. Inez was ever hovering near 
¢ him with some kind and touching attention, and 
; when she saw the cloud rest heavily upon his 
; brow, would take her guitar, and casting herself 
3 upon a low cushion at his feet, sing the tender 
; and mild lays of her own land, until music fell 
; as a spell upon the troubled waters of his soul 
‘ and calmed them. 

It was evening, the guitar was thrown aside: 
the bright face of Inez bowed, and with one 
hand resting in that of Walter Creighton, she 
Was listening to those deep and passionate words 
which fall so thrillingly upon the young heart 
when first heard from the lips of one loving and 
secretly beloved. He spoke much, and there 
was deep anxiety upon his lofty brow, whilst the 
quivering lips bespoke the strong emotion within. 
There was a beautiful smile upon the sweet face 
of Inez, although tears were in the large black 
eyes as she raised her head, and an expression 
of womanly devotion not to be mistaken shone in 
her countenance, but she did not speak. Walter 
drew her toward him 

‘*T have told thee all, Inez, my beloved. You 
are an orphan with no near kindred ties, and I 
worse than one. Be mine, and I will watch over 
thee with untiring love, and be father, brother, 
husband unto thee,’”’ and as he caught the tremu- 
lous ‘‘I will, Walter,”? he drew her to his heart, 
and felt that there was a blessed and lovely flower 
to shed radiance and beauty around his path where 
all had been so drear. 

There was light and mirth and revelry within 
the stately mansion of Lady Auley, for it was 
the bridal eve of her only daughter, a fair and 
delicate creature, who looked as if the winds of 
heaven had never visited her cheek save in balmy 
whispers. She was plighting her vows, and the 
words that bound her until death unto another 
were spoken. But who was he by her side? 
Edward Rothseaton! with a smile upon his lip, 
blandishment upon his tongue, and the tender 
tone of endearment toward that fair girl who had 
given into his keeping the wealth of her young 
affections. Lady Auley had not lived in the gay 
world, and devoting herself to the education of 
her only child, was totally unacquainted with the 
on dits of the day. Too pure minded and unsus- 
picious to think of deception: and won by the 
apparent frankness and assumed gentleness of 
Edward Rothseaton’s character and manner, she 
gave her consent when he sought the hand of her 








* sweet Rosa, well pleased with an alliance with 
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the house of Rothseaton, and glad that one so } the unmanly coward, and he struck her, 
gifted was to be her son. Edward had wound ; recoiled a step, and then ringing the bell with 
himself around the heart of the artless creature, }@almness that awed even her husband, her ¢ 
but he loved her not. Her ample dowry was } maid, who had been with her from a ¢ 
what he grasped at in order to repair his shat- i appeared. ‘a 
tered fortunes. He was incapable of loving } ‘‘Bring me my cloak, Lizette, and pre 
aught so pure and good. And sooner would ; yourself to accompany me to my mother.” ; 
the mother had seen the green sod above her} ‘Oh! my lady, it storms hard, and the nj 
than to have given her happiness into his keeping > so dark, do not go forth, your cheek is so pal 
had she known his utter worthlessness. > too: do not, my lady,” and the frightened, 
But one short month had elapsed, and .the . stood in wonder and amazement at the 
bride of Edward Rothseaton was sitting alone in © pected scene before her. 
her solitary drawing-room, although the pretty Her lady repeated the command, and wheng 
French clock upon the mantle-piece pointed to : girl returned, she said—‘*‘it is no place, 
the hour of midnight. She had been weeping : for either of us,” and she threw the cloak. 
bitterly, and there was anguish depicted upon ; her and walked calmly toward the door, 
her pale face, as if years had gone over her head ; she turned—‘‘ Heaven forgive you, Edwardy 
in that narrow space. ‘ do, and my prayers shall be for you, but oneg 
Bitter had been her experience in that short { we meet not again”—and she went forth, 
time, and she felt that a shadow had been cast ‘ young bride from the home of him who had 
over every hope of her young life—that her idol ; mised to cherish and love her, followed 
was debased and fallen. She started as a quick { weeping maid. It rained in torrents, but still 
tread fell upon her ear, and almost screamed as } went on with fearful strength until she 
the expression of her husband’s face met her eye. § the home of her childhood. The door was thag 
He was deadly pale, and the beautiful lip was ; open in answer to her loud summons by th . 
white with foam as he stood stern and terrible } nished porter, and she passed up the wide 
before her. ’ into her mother’s dressing-room, where & 
‘*Rosa! I am a ruined man—even the roof that ; Auley was even then sitting thinking of 
covers us is no longer mine. The castle, this } child, and hoping that the cloud might) 
house, plate, furniture, all goes to the hammer. ; be dark that seemed hanging over her. 4 
I have lost all, and even your dowry given into } door opened, and her beautiful one stood} 
my hand this day, has gone. Will you cling to } drenched garments and dishevelled hair } 
Edward Rothseaton now, fair one?” and there * her. Flinging herself upon the breast thal 
was a sneer upon his face as his heart-struck wife ; cradled her infancy, she uttered a cry of ang# 
stood motionless before him. > that went to the mother’s heart, and twining) 
“Speak!” he continued passionately, ‘‘and not » arms around her, burst into such passionate 
stand moping there, white as a statne; tell me } ing as if the young heart was indeed bre 
where to find your jewel-case. Your diamonds ; Long, long was it ere those convulsive sob 
will help me to leave this den for where the law ’ subsided, and then Lady Auley laid her upg 
will find me not.” own bed helpless as a child, and giving he 
‘¢ But they shall never be yours,” replied Rosa, ? composing draught, watched through the’ j 
completely roused by his unmanly insults. ‘‘ They } night over her troubled slumbers, and pil 
are family diamonds of such worth that I consider } beside her. 
them in trust, and blazing as they have done to 
the good and noble, I yield them not to you. Again was Walter Creighton in England 
Had you been in sickness or adversity how } at the close of a dull autumn day he sat in 
gladly would I have clung to you, but now, oh! } vate room of one of the principal hotels in Lom 
heaven.”’ } Inez was by his side, and earnestly had they 
‘Ha! you speak bravely, my fine dame, and } conversing together. : 
do not know that I have just seen where you} ‘* You know how I found my father, dear 
slipped the key of your boudoir. Here it is, and § poor and imbecile, a shattered wreck of whi 


oi 


now, my tender wife, who is master?” 3; once was, and actually turned from the do 
Rosa sprung up and stood entreatingly with ; the castle by the myrmidons of the law whom 
her hands clasped. ‘‘Oh! Edward! show some $ possession of it. Yet he knew me, and clu 
mercy. Is it for this that I left the tender mother } me for love and protection: me whom he om 
who so loved me?” and she burst into a passion ; cast from him. Dr. Cowyers, my old friendy 
of tears. $ taken him into his charge, and I trust that 
‘‘ Take that for your kind opinion,” exclaimed $ and kind treatment may do much. Edward. 
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absconded none knows whither, after secreting all 
the jewels of his young wife, and almost breaking 





tion fallen upon all who so wronged me—you 
dear Inez!” 

‘A loud rap at the door interrupted him, and the 
old steward of his father’s entered. 

«Jt is all done as you wish, sir,” said he de- 
ferently. ‘Here are the parchments, and the old 
castle, the town-house, all the inheritance of your 
ancestors is now your own, free from mortgage 
or incumbrance. Master Edward little thought 
into whose hands they were to pass. All your 
commands have been obeyed: the old servants 
of your house are reinstated in their places, and 
bless the hour when you came so opportunely, on 
the very day when all was to have been sold at 
auction. Bless your bright face, my lady,” he 
added, turning to Inez, ‘‘I am sure you will make 
Master Walter happy.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes,” answered 
Mrs. Creighton smiling, as she warmly shook the 
hand of the good old man. 



























her heart, And heavily has the hand of retribu- 





betrayed that their calling, at least, was not 
the most reputable. . An individual entered and 
took his seat among them. Could it be the high 
born, the beautiful, the proud, and idolized Ed-_ 
ward Rothseaton, who, fallen and depraved, was 
leagued with sharpers? Even so, for vice and 
dissipation had led him on, step by step, until his 
very soul was scathed by the touch of sin. The 
indulgences which his own fatal gift of beauty 
had won for him, had been his ruin, and in the 
very prime of youth he was an outcast. He 
poured the burning liquor into a tumbler and 
swallowed it almost fiercely, and then ensued a 
long and earnest conversation with his associates. 

‘IT have vowed vengeance, and I will have 
it,” said he to them at its close, ‘I am desperate 
now. And for a blow orice received in that very 
room where my good brother sits in security, I 
will yet have the revenge I then vowed. You will 
stand by me, my men, and we meet to-morrow 
night at——” 

All was silence in the Rothseaton Castle, but 
still the young master and his gentle wife were 





Mrs. Rothseaton was languidly reclining upon 
one of the low couches in her mother’s drawing- 
room, with many lines of sorrow written legibly 
upon the pallid brow. A book was in her hand, 
but her eye rested not upon the page, and her 
wandering eye showed that her thoughts were 
not there. The footman entered, and told her 
that a gentleman wished to see her upon urgent 
businéss. She started nervously, and as if fearing 
she knew not what, told him in a hasty manner 
to show him in, and Walter Creighton, with his 
young wife, were in her presence. 

“Excuse this intrusion,” said he, after making 
himself known, ‘‘ but neither Inez or myself could 
test until we had seen you, and rendered back 
into your hands that dowry of which my unprin- 
tipled brother robbed you. Would that we could 
Wit Gack happiness to your heart. But you will 
love and trust us, and come with us to the castle. 
The change may bring back some brightness to 





































































sitting alone in the library, and laying many a 
plan for the future. There was more of peace 
and the heart’s happiness upon the face of Walter 
than had been there for years, long years—and 
the hand of Inez was laid in his with all the con- _ 
fidingness of affection. 

‘List! dear Walter, did you not hear a grating 
noise?—there again I hear it!” and she started 
up in alarm. ‘What is it, dear Walter?” 

‘‘Nothing, love, but the wind. Do not look so 
pale, dearest—I will go and see.” He turned, 
but found himself in the strong grasp of two 
powerful ruffians, and confronted by the glaring 
and fierce eye of his own brother. 

Inez uttered shriek upon shriek whilst her hus- 
band was struggling with his assailants, but as 
she saw Edward spring forward and fix a deadly 
grasp upon his throat, sight and hearing failed, 
and she sunk down in a deep.swoon. But the 
servants now came rushing in, and a scene of 





this pale’ cheék,”? and’ he kindly took her hand 
with @ brother’s affectionate interest. 

“Yes! I’ must claim in you a sweet sister,” 
exelaitned Tnez as she embraced her, “and run 
away With ‘both you and your mamma into the 
country: “You don’t know what a good nurse I 
am; bit ‘Walter can testify to it,” and they left 
her, feeling that they had created an interest for 

fin het warm heart. 
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Tewas a gloomy €vening, and in a low, squalid 
tenement, in oné of the bye streets of the metro- 
Polis; Was'feated “round a table in the centre of 
the Yo0m four ‘or five i 






wild confusion ensued.’ The hold of Edward 
relaxed, as ‘a grey haired man rushing forward 
arrested his arm, and as he would have levelled 
a blow at him with the heavy club which he held, 
he saw his father’s face. The intoxicating liquors 
he had freely quaffed, and the contending passions 
of his fierce nature were too much for a consti- 
tution erffeebled by excess, and reeling forward 
he fell dead at the feet of that parent, whose idol 
fie had been, and in the very room ‘from which 
he had driven his brother from hishome. Heavy 
had been the hour of retribution! 
Three years had gone by, and there was a 











: l-looking men, whilst a 
mck ofvititty cards, and the bottle and tumblers 
Vou. V—15 









merry Christmas gathering in Rothseaton Castle, 


; Major Delvdir and his wife, Walter’s sweet cousin 
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Ellen, Sir Henry, Dr. Cowyers and other friends § 
of the noble host. Edward’s widow too was 
there, with a smile upon her fair face, although 
there was a chastened expression in the eye that 
once was lighted up with the mirth of an un- 
touched heart. A blush too was upon her cheek 
as she stood in the recess of the window listening 
to the low tones of 2 brother of Ellen who was 
intently watching her countenance. And Walter 
and his wife exchanged an arch glance, as Inez 
whispered, ‘‘may not a second love prove the 
happiest?” Lady Auley too was there: but the 
most interesting person in the family group was 
an old man whose hair was silvered, and whose 
fine figure was bent more by sorrow than time. 
A laughing blne-eyed boy was playing at his feet, 
and there in the home of that son whose love he 
had cast from him as worthless, did the proud 
Lord of Rothseaton sit down in the evening of life, 
calm and happy, deeply penitent for his sins. — 
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RAWDON HILL. 
BY MRS. 





E. M. SIDNEY. 


Bricat in thy beauty, bright! 
The green hill-side, so fair before me spread,— 
A freshness as of light, 


And the blue waves that hushed beneath thee sleep, 
Or murmuring low their lazy pathway creep. 

Oh! there I love to sit, 
Whiling the time away in dreamy mood; 

To see the wild fowl flit 

Scared slowly up the flood, 


And flowers upon thy head! } 
; 
; 


The sun-fish dozing in the silvery pool. 
The bridge far down the stream,— 


err eee ih detect tient decide ete ae 


AUNT PATTY; 
OR, THE VISIT TO NEW YORK. 


BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Across the highway, and yet so near our 
dwelling as to be almost within the shadow of 
the huge masses that embowered it, stood a red 
farm-house two stories in front, and sloping down 
within ten feet of the ground in the rear. It was 
one of those old fashioned buildings, more than 
half chimney and stair-case in the interior, which 
our great grandfathers must have considered the 
very perfection of architecture when they married 
and settled in life. Many of them are still extant 
all over Connecticut, and it generally happens 
that these old homesteads remain in possession of 
some direct descendant from the builder, even to 
the fifth and sixth generation. 

But we have to speak of this red farm-house in 
particular, and a fine specimen it was of the olden 
times. A huge white lilac bush overshadowed 
the front portico, and shook its snow white plumes 
against the second story windows: common roses 
clung all around the lower windows, and the long 
spear-like leaves of the iris shot up in profusion 
amid the rank grass near the front gate. Six 
tall lombardy poplars grew in parallel lines on 
each side the walk which led from the portico to 
the door-yard gate, where they stood firm, green 


} and perpendicular, like so many church steeples 
} that had abandoned their natural duties ina fit 


of humility, and found root and vegetation in 


} front of aunt Patty’s dwelling; a gate on one 


vegetables of every kind grew in beautiful union 
with marigolds, sunflowers and sweet-williams. 


) 
X § 
. Or far beneath, ’mid grassy caverns cool, ? side of the door-yard opened into a garden where 
$ 
; 


The fisher boy upon its fairy side 
Idling away life’s dream,— 
And then beyond him, wide, 
Stretch bowers, arching o’er the rushing flood 
That glitters by, then darkens in the wood. 
The hum of insects round— 
The waving air—the heavens without a breeze— 
The wain’s low creaking sound— 
While through the scattered trees 
That skirt the lake’s far shore, are dimly seen 
Teamster and road in all their dusty sheen. 


The bright fields far away— 
The waving grain, across whose golden sea 
The shadows slowly play— 
The reapers neath the tree 
Searce seen—and faintly on the distance borne 
In mellow tones, Hark! to the noontide horn. 
Bright spot of memory; 
Oh! how I love thy lake, fields, hills afar! 
To me thou’lt ever be 
Sweet as some chosen star;— 
Some desert’s distant fount—some long sought ‘ili 
Youth’s fairy home, what holiest magic thine! 


were” 


Around its margin the picket fence was almost 


: concealed by double rows of thrifty current bushes. 
} A plumb tree stood in each corner, and at the 
¢ lower extremity a fine old pear tree gathered half 


: the garden within the shadow of its magnificent 
‘ boughs. 
It was a pleasant old place that homestead, 
} particularly in the spring time, at sunset, when 
} the cows came lowing to the front gate, and the 
? hens gathered themselves to rest amid the blos- 
> soming boughs of that-old pear tree. It was 
pleasant to sit in the portico and feel the perfume 
steal over you from the white lilac bushes at such 
$ It was pleasant to see the rich swaid 
; brighten beneath the dew that fell so softly upon 
2 it. It was a pleasant sight when aunt Patty 
} came round a corner of the house, with her spot- 
less milk pail on her arm, and the milking stool 
in her hand. Good-natured aunt Patty, I can 
see her now stooping in spite of her immense 
} rotundity which made the act anything but a 
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graceful one, and gathering handsfull of white ; to the village, considered aunt Patty’s dwelling 


clover, with which she enticed the cows to a 
green spot by the way-side, where she could sit 
down in the sunset shadows and take time over 


as a sort of a general home, a rendezvous where 
they conld meet at any hour—chat with the old 
maid, pluck her fruit, drink milk in the spring- 


her milking. I can see that brown, plump hand { house, make lark-spur chains in the garden, and 
s. . #4: 
of hers patting the glossy necks of the fine ani- } in short enjoy al] the immunities and pleasures of 


mals, or coquetting them along, now holding 
forth the clover blossoms till the gentle creatures 
almost lapped her fingers, and then drawing 
back with a ‘‘so, so, so,” till she secured the 





position which exactly suited her fancy, for aunt 
Patty was a connoisseur in such matters, and 
loved to enjoy herself, and take things easily 
even at her work. To have seen the good 
woman at such times you would have supposed 
that she had grown fleshy and good-natured amid 
the caresses of half a dozen fine children at least 
that her pigs and her chickens, the fat horse, 
the yoke of great long oxen lolling in the barn- 
yard, and the flock of snow white geese cackling 
away on the brink of a beautiful stream just in 
sight, had been the object of especial masculine 
eare for ten years at least—but you would be 
very much mistaken. Aunt Patty was an old 
maid, with a very small head set close down to 
aremarkably large body, garnished with a good- 
humored face, and supported by two pretty little 
feet, which seemed quite incapable of supporting 
the immense weight they were ca\led upon to 
carry over the ground, when their owner took a 
locomotive fancy into her mind. Aunt Patty was } 
single, but then all. single ladies have had their 
lovers, you know, and she was no exception to 
the general rule, let me assure you! According 
to her own story aunt Patty had always been so 
large that our fingers would not clasp when we 
attempted to measure her waist. There had been 
a time when she was only considered a very 

plump, fair, fresh-looking girl. When her neck 

was longer, her cheeks not red, but damask, 

and her small mouth one of the prettiest little } 
rosé-buds of a mouth that could well be ima- } 
gined. She had been in love too. Aunt Patty 
always sighed grievously when she confessed } 
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home with none of its parental restraints. 

‘‘Well aunt Patty,” said one of our number, 
lifting her eyes from her knitting, where she had 
just looped up a stitch. ‘ Well, aunt Patty, pray 
tell us the story about your visit to New York 
and all that?” 

Aunt Patty looked grave and shook her head. 

“Come, aunt Patty, do tell it, pray do, and we 
will help shell your peas,” exclaimed half a dozen 
voices—‘‘some of us never saw a large city in 
our lives. Come, be good-natured, do!” 

“‘T don’t like to think of it,” said aunt Patty, 
taking the tin basin from a pile of pods in her 
lap, and gently shaking the green peas which 
she had just begun to shell into it. ‘There was 
something about that visit that always makes me 
feel kind of melancholy.” 

We looked at each other and smiled roguishly. 

‘‘Oh! never mind, aunt Patty!” urged the first 
speaker very demurely. ‘It will do you good to 
talk it over—you know it is concealed grief that 
breaks the heart.” 

‘Just so,” exclaimed aunt Patty, heaving. a 


; sigh, and letting her plump hand fall into the 


basin with a large, marrowpat pea half open 
between her thumb and finger—* just so.” 

‘‘Come, aunt Patty, tell us all about it,” said 
one of the group, dropping on one knee before 
the old maid, and taking up a handfull of pods 
which she began to shell diligently into the basin, 
while her elbows rested in the good woman’s lap. 
‘Come, move your chair more into the shadow 
of the lilac. or the sunshine will steal round before 
we have done. We shall never have a better 
time: the portico here is so cool, and the white 
clover smells so sweet, while the dew is drying 
from its blossoms drop by drop.” 

“Well,” said aunt Patty, casting a fugitive 


this gentle impeachment—and if a very stout } look at our demure faces, ‘“‘you always will 
Woman of fifty could look interesting, there was } have your own way with me, girls, but now, you 
a sort of tenderness in her look at such times, a } won’t go and tell it all over the neighborhood.” 





tegretful sadness that would have touched our 
tomantic feelings, but even our sentiment could 
not withstand the ]udicrous idea of unhappy love 
and aunt Patty. 

We had no precedent to go by—novelists never 
select fleshy women for heroines, and the idea of 
Weaving a romance around one, was a stretch of 
originality which none of us had genius enough 
to accomplish. When I say none of us—let it be 
understood that some half dozen young ladies 
tanging from twelve to seventeen, all belonging ¢ 





“Oh! no, no, honor bright!” we all exclaimed. 

‘*Nor laugh at me when you get alone?” she 
continued, rather seriously. 

“Oh! aunt Patty, how can you think of such a 
thing?” 

‘Well, one of you runand shut the gate, or 
those mischievous geese will be cropping the 
clover again, before we know it.” 

~Up started the young lady who had been 
kneeling before aunt Patty, and away she darted 
between the poplars toward the gate, in time 
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to frighten back a fine old goose, who, with » it really made my heart ache to see her looking 


ee 


ten apple green goslings in her train, had just } so melancholy—so at last she was left to her own 


protruded her long neck through the opening, 
and was quacking softly for her young ones to 
follow into the tempting clover, which lay linger- 
ingly before her, like great pearls amid the grass 
all around the house. 

‘*There!”’? she exclaimed, running back, with 
her young face in a glow, and flinging her sun- 
bonnet down, ‘‘there! now for the story!” 

‘* Now for the story!” we all exclaimed, ‘‘ now 
for the story!” 

‘* Well,” said aunt Patty, ‘it must be—let me 
think. Yes, it must be upwards of fifteen years 
ago, when I was about your age—” Here a 
quick telegraphic glance went round our circle. 

“My father had a great crop that year, and 
concluded to go down to the city and sell it for 
cash, so—as I had never been away from home, 
and was an only child, you know—he promised 
to let me go with him and see the world. My 
mother’s cousin had settled in York, and we deter- 
mined in our minds to make her a visit, for she 
had a daughter about my age, and it seemed 
natural that we should enjoy ourselves together. 
About that time mother had taken a girl to bring 
up for help. She was a slender little thing, and 
didn’t seem strong enough to earn her own salt, 
but her parents were dead, and she had no one 
to depend on but my mother, so she was treated 
almost as well as I was myself, and never got 
through with more than half the work that I did, 
though she was taken for help. I could spin my 
run of linen on the little flax-wheel, while she 
was reeling off her day’s work, and as for card- 
ing tow, or weaving homespun, her little hands 
didn’t seem to have strength enough in them to 
handle the cards or fling the shuttle, but she was 
handy at fine sewing, and had a natural turn for 





folly. 

‘Well, when it was settled that I should go 
to the city, I thought Louisa might feel disap- 
pointed that she could not go with us, but she 
seemed more pleased and happy than J had ever 
seen her. She even threw aside her books and 
gave herself no rest till all my clothes were in 
order and packed up for the journey. I did not 
know how much the girl had made me love her, 
with her sweet ways, until I felt the tears start 
into my eyes when she eame out to the gate with 
my band-box in her arms, and wished me gond 
bye... She really did seem like a sister to me, 
then, and I told my father so as we rode away in 
his great Pennsylvania wagon, with half a ton 
of cheese, and my baggage stowed behind. 

‘‘He gave the horses a touch with his whip, 
and said it was a great pity that the child would 
ruin herself with so much reading, for she was a 
good-hearted creature as ever lived. Then we 
began to talk about the price which he would get 
for his produce—wondered what kind of a place 
New York was, and found so many sights on our 
way to the sea shore, so many beantiful farms 
and new fashioned houses, that it really seemed 
as if I had been away from home a week, when 
we put up in the sea-port town that night. There 
were few steamboats on the Sound in those days, 
and I had never seen even a sloop before, so 
there was much to admire and wonder at in the 
little sea-port. The pretty schooner, with its 
crimson flag streaming out on the wind, and its 
hull rising and falling to the swell of the tide, 
made my heart dance as we went down to the 
wharf, and when we put out to, sea, the motion 
of the vessel as she flung the white spray up from 
her boughs, the sunshine sparkling on the waters, 


all sonts of ladies work. She painted flowers as 4 and the distant land that seemed as if it was 


natural as life, and loved to work in the garden 
better than anything in the world. She was al- 
ways good tempered, and never tried to get rid 


crowding itself up against the sky, was like 


motion of the schooner did not affect me, and I 


of any little charge that she was strong enough to } sat on deck till late in the evening, for the stars 


do, besides that, she worked collars and cuffs for 
me better a thousand times than I could do it my- 
self—clear starched all mother’s caps, and gave 
everything she touched a genteel air that no one 
else could reach. I loved poor Louisa very much, 
and treated her like a sister, but she had one 
fault, and that was a constant habit of reading. 
She would keep lights burning after midnight 
half the time—and spent every shilling that she 
could get in books of poetry, besides borrowing 
from every family in the neighborhood. My 
father did his best to break her of this bad habit, 
but when he took her reading away, she grew pale 
and thin, and almost pined herself to death—till 


seemed brighter than I had ever seen them be 
fore, and I loved to watch the moonlight shining 
like silver in paths and ridges on the water. 
The sound of the waves, too, as they whispered 
and broke around the vessel, put me in mind of 
the wind when it gets restless in the old poplars 
here. I had never been so far from home in my 
life before, and though I did not wish to go back, 
a sort of home-sick feeling came over me; for 
there was something about the wide waters that 
made it seem as if 1 had gone out in the great 
world never to be content again. 

b» Well, at last I went down to my little berth 
in the cabin, and was rocked softly to sleep like 








something that I had seen in a dream. The - 
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home once more, and I dreamed that I was a } 
little child again, and that my mother was rock- 
ing me to sleep with her hand on my forehead, 
and singing, ‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slum- 
ber,’ in the sweetest voice that I had ever heard 
from the lips of a human creature. The song 
was in my ears when I awoke, it was the ripple 
of the waves close by my head that made me 
dream of it, but after I knew that it was like 
another dream to lie there with my eyes closed 

4 
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and listen to the ripple, ripple, ripple of the 
waters. At last, would you believe it, I was } 
sound asleep again, and when I awoke in the 
morning, there was such a tramping over head, 
a trailing of ropes to and fro, with the sound of | 
hammers and a din of noises everywhere about, 
that I was frightened, and at first thought that 
we were in danger, and perhaps cast away in 
Hurl-gate, or some of the terrible places that I } 
had heard of so often. I dressed myself and ; 
callgg out for father. He came down to the cabin ! 
as smiling as ever, and Jaughed out when I told 
him how frightened I was. } 
) 





“*Come,’ said he, ‘I will show you the rocks, 
come.’ 

‘“‘He took me on deck—the sailors were haul- { 
ing the schooner into a dock, and we were in i 
New York City. All around us Jay schooners, } 
vessels, and steam-boats, crowded close together, 
till their masts stood thick and tall as a forest of 
trees when the leaves have fallen. On the land, 
so far as I could see, great brick stores and houses 
seemed piled one against the other—row on row 
and tier’on tier, till it appeared as if the earth 
\must give way beneath so much weight. 

““T trembled like a leaf when I stepped on 
shore, for the idea of so many human beings 
crowded into one spot made me feel how small 
I was, and how little of the world I had seen or 
ever should see. I felt a trifle home-sick, too: 
itdid not seem natural to be upon land with no 
green thing in sight, no horse-tracks in the strect, 
or grass or dandelions on either side—our own 


stone pavements,—and instead of the pretty 
brooks that we can find almost anywhere creep- 
ing through the grass, gutters ran down each side 
of the stfeet full of muddy water. It made me 
lonesome too when people went by us without 
bowing or seeming to care any more about us 
than for the stones the on. I did bow to 
three or four ‘of the@first persons we met as we 
always had been in the habit of dofig a stran- j 
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footsteps sounded strange as we walked up 
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a babe in its cradle. That put me in mind of my face burned like fire at their want of manners, 


and I determined to wait till they bowed first be- 
fore I gave them an opportunity to show their 
bringing up in that way again. 

‘Well, by and bye we tnrned into Broadway : 
you ought to see that street, girls. It is enough 
to dazzle your eyes to walk up it, though you do 
not see a really natural thing from one end to the 
other, not even the people. The stores are all 
windows in front, some of them with panes of 
glass half a yard long, and these are crowded 
full of the most beantiful silks and satins and 
velvets that you ever saw. The jeweller’s shops 
seem half out of doors, and they glitter like the 
sky when it is sprinkled thick with stars; piles 
of money lay in some of the windows; gold and 


{ silver and bank bills enough to buy out all the 


rich farmers in these parts for three miles round. 

*‘Oh! I do wish ycu could see Broadway when 
the lamps are all lighted up in the evening. In- 
doors and out the whgle street seems blazing 
with fire, away, away as far as you can see it is 
lined off and dotted with lamps, each put upon 
the end of a post in a glass lantern, and making 
the way like a chain of stars that have no end. 
The stores are blag yith light, and when it 
falls on the shi eautiful jewelry, and 
the apothecaries” wi ere jars of red and 
yellow, and green a rm it into a thou- 
sand bright shades all g together, it is like, 
the Arabian tales or the fairy stories that our 
Louisa loved to read so well. 

‘“‘Of course I forgot all home-sickness while 
looking at these beautiful objects. The street 
was full of people: the gentlemen dressed up as 
if they were all going so @ wedding—and the 
ladies walking along sc lack a daisical as if they 
really hadn’t strength enough to carry the gold 
beads and great double hoop ear-rings that glit- 
tered over their necks. It was the fashion then 
to wear gored skirts and tight sleeves with short 
waists. You need not laugh—they looked very 
well in those days—and there was not so much 
consumption as there is now, I can tell you!— 
but I must say the fashion was carried out as | 
had never seen it before : their dresses had scarcely 
a gather in them, and but for their heads I might 
have supposed all the ladies I saw a congregation 
of half open umbrellas walking out to take the 
air. Still you know anything is beautiful while 
it is the fashion, and before I had walked twenty 









rods I began to be ashamed of my calimanco, 


dress and my straw gipsy, with its little wreath 
of pink hough when I left home it was 


gers at home, but they looked in my face and $ the prettiest thing in our neighborhood. 

went on: one or two of them smiled, but not as 

if they wished to thank me for noticing them, and j 

dhe rest paid no attention whatever. I declar 
15* 


‘Well, after awhile we turned out of Broad- 
to one of the side streets, went round 
e edrners, and up and down till my head 
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was completely turned. At last we stopped } 
before a brick house, three stories high, and 
with a great brass knocker on the door that 
glittered like gold. My father lifted the knocker 
as if he were afraid it would burn him, gave a 
little knock and dropped it again. There we 
stood at Jeast five minutes, my father with his 
hands in his pocket, waiting as patiently as pos- 
sible: and I, with my travelling basket in my 
hand, and feeling as if I should sink into the 
earth with fatigue and fright—for I was at the 
door of our city cousin, and my heart seemed 
choking me. TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE EXILE’S DREAM OF HOME. 
BY MRS. C. H. W. ESLING, 


Hs slumber’d in a foreign land, with stranger skies 
above, 

Far from his sunny childhood’s home, the circle of his 
love, . 

Long weary leagues were stretch’d between, and yet 
his wakeful heart 

From all it early used to love, had learn’d not to depart. 


It wander’d softly back again to his old halls of birth, 
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Where merry hearts, a yes, made glad the 
social hearth, 

The mingling of y: 
summer breezey 

And gleesome footsteps frolick’d round theggreen, 
ancestral trees. 






Pi 
“sweet, swell’d on the 


Light forms were glancing to and fro, and locks of 
sunny hair 
Floated in wild luxuriance upon the balmy air, 
And laughter, like an uncheck’d rill of silvery waterclear, 
_ Fell with a rush of melody upon his slumbering ear. 


Eyes that had failed to meet his own at morning’s ruddy 
light 

Now gazed upon him joyously at the deep hush of night, 

He heard fond words of sweet import in love’s soft 
hallow’d tone, 

And clasping hands of snowy hue lay close within his 
own. 


Around those fair and tender hands his fiagers tightly 
twine, 

While a soft murmuring thro’ his sleep whispers “ mine, 
only mine,” 

Slowly the misty vision fades at those low thrilling 
words, 

And fled’s the magic touch that struck his heart’s harps 
thrilling chord. 


The vision’s past, and loosen’d now is slumber’s light 
link’d chain, 

And lonely days, and lonely nights of thought are’ his 
again, = 

But tho’ upon a foreign strand, or on the ocean’s foam, 

Still grateful leaps the Exile’s heart for that long 
of home, 
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EARLY TRIALS. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


Tue village school had just been dismissed, 
and the merry sound of childhood’s mirth rang 
through the broad and shaded street of the little 
town of B——. It was a sweet secluded place, 
shut in as it seemed from the rest of the world 
by the hills around it, while the neat dwellings 
that graced its principal street showed that its 
inhabitants were equally removed from either 
extreme of human condition, occupying that safe 
middle station in which comfort and happiness 
may be more easily reached than in any other. 
But the children just freed from the ‘restraint 
that sweetens liberty,”’ showed no inclination as 
yet to enter their quiet homes; the little girls 
loitered along in groups eagerly talking together, 
while the boys indulged their more noisy sports 
around them—whooping, running and wrestling 
together in all the exuberance of youthful gaiety. 
At length the master, a tall, slender, intellectual 
looking young man, emerged from the school- 
house, and far from proving any check to their 
mirth, his presence only seemed to increase it. 
The boys gathered round him, begging him to 
act as umpire in their sports: while the girls 
stood smilingly expecting some token of his re- 
gard. Nor were either disappointed—a few mo- 
ments sufficed to decide whether Will Simpson 
or Harry Hill ran fastest from the old pump to 
widow Dawson’s elm: or which could give the 
longest jump, Sam Hoskins or Tom Stiles. The 
master then joined his more gentle pupils—had 
a kind word, a pat on the head, or an affectionate , 
glance for each, and then proceeded on his even-* 
ing walk. 

Great indeed had been the change in the village 
school since George Osbourne had taken it under 
‘his guidance, and substituted the law of kindness 
for that of fear. His predecessors in office had 
been of the regular, old fashioned pedagogue 
stamp, who thought knowledge could be beaten 
in by other avennes if it did not enter in the 
usual way: and their system had produced its 
natural results of misery, deceit and hatred of 
the very name of learning—misery in those years 





aw 


which God has willed should be the happiest of 
our lives, but, which man so often darkens by his 
selfish tyranny—deceit, when all the pure feelings 
of childhood are gushiggsfresh from the soul—and 
hatred toward what HS been, divinely appointed 
to still/the cravings of that restless curiosity 80 
rife in the earlier portion of existence. 

These evils had, however, long since been ex- 
pelled from the little school-house at B——, under 
he gentle, yet firm rule of George Osbourne, 
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who had been called by the united wisdom of the Ellen with an anxious glance at his attenuated 
village to its mastership some two years before ; figure, ‘“‘your health may suffer from such con- 
the opening of our story. It was known that a} stant application.” 
series of depressing circumstances had induced ‘“‘T have a great object in view, Miss Ramsey,” 
our hero to accept this humble maintenance, ; he replied, ‘‘and great effort must accomplish it. 
hile his leisure hours were devoted to the study } Sickness and health are in a higher hand than 
of the law, and misfortune had thrown an inter- ’ ours, but success in life depends mainly upon 
est about him which his personal appearance and ? our own exertions.” 
character were well calculated to increase. He ‘*Is success in life then so necessary to happi- 
was, therefore, not only beloved even to venera- } ness?” asked Ellen, ‘‘are not its truest blessings 
tion by the children entrusted to him, but soon ; as fully enjoyed by the humble as by those on 
became a favorite with the older inhabitants, and } whom fortune smiles more kindly?” 


found a kind smile and ready welcome to greet ; ‘They are, thank heaven! by thousands—but 
him at every house in the village. $ they cannot be by me. My earthly happiness is 
At the upper end of the long street, which with } to be reached but by one path—that path I follow 
its shadowing elms and bright flower gardens, : even should it lead me to the grave—better death 
was as pretty a one as could be found in the > than life without it.” 
country, stood a mansion of more pretension than Ellen looked with wonder at the excited face 
the rest, being larger and bnilt with more regard } of the young man as he spoke in a manner so dif- 
to architectural symmetry. It was the residence } ferent from his usually calm and quiet demeanor. 
of Mr. Ramsey, the principal lawyer in the place, ; His face was fiushed, and his eyes fixed upon the 
and owner of considerable property in the neigh- ; ground as though he even then were looking on 
borhood, and it might be noticed, and was noticed } the grave of which he spoke, and she answered 
by some of the gossips of the place, that George ; gently, 
Osbourne’s walks invariably led him past Mr. ‘Your object must be a noble one, or it could 
Ramsey’s door, though the most beautiful views } not, I am sure, absorb you thus, but if you look 
in the neighborhood were in quite an opposite { and speak so sadly about it I shall have to quarrel 
direction. There was one view, however, on ; with you for spoiling my pleasant walk. I want 
which the young man loved to gaze beyond any } to enjoy the freshness of the woods and lanes, and 
other, even though he was an enthusiastic lover } you promised to enjoy it with me—I hardly know 
of the streams and woods and hills that spread } you this afternoon.” 
their beauties around him—it was that of the This slight rebuke seemed to rouse George 
fair face of Ellen Ramsey, who might occa- from his gloom, and for awhile he made an effort 
sionally be seen bending over a favorite flower 3 to converse more cheerfully. But it would not 
in the shrubbery, or over a little more favorite do—a chord had been struck within him that 
book at the parlor window. It may be that Ellen { would not cease to vibrate, and he felt hurried 
had an intuitive knowledge of the time when ; on by an impulse he could not resist, to pour out 
George was most likely to pass that way, for it {to the gentle girl by his side feelings that long 
was not often she could indulge herself in reading ; had been struggling for utterance. 
or in gardening, her time being most fully occu- The two little girls had left them far behind, 
pied in attending to the whims of a foolish and { and were now lost within the shadow of the 
capricious mother, and to the wants of a tribe of { wood, and Ellen proposed that they should hasten 
younger brothers and sisters, toward whom she ; forward to join them. They soon reached the 
fulfilled a mother’s duties. § wooded hill, at the foot of which bubbled up the 
On the evening we have introduced George $ fountain, which was the object of their walk, and 
Osbourne to our readers he was more fortunate } George and Ellen stood awhile upon its brow, 
than usual. As he approached the gate leading ; looking at the fairy forms of the children who 
to her father’s house, Ellen had just left it ac- é had already bared their little feet, and were now 
companied by two of her little sisters, and a ; wading in the stream, making the woods ring 
quick step soon brought him to her side. A faint ‘ with their happy voices. Ellen’s face showed 
glow suffused Ellen’s usually pale cheek us she .} her sympathy in their mirth: but George’s brow 
teturned his greeting and consented he should join ; was still darkened—neither spoke until he turned 
them in their ramble to a spring in the neighbor- $ abruptly to her, saying, 
ing wood. *¢ What is so enviable as the happiness of child- 
*I am so close a prisoner during the day,” § hood, knowing as it does nothing of the distract- 
said George smiling, ‘‘ that an evening walk like $ ing doubts that darken the brightest moments of 
this is very precious to me ” maturity—the present is all to them, while we 
“You are too hard a student, I fear,” said § ean scarcely enjoy our bliss for fear that another 
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hour may snatch it from us. Yes,” he added, ; 
passionately, ‘‘to be near you as I now am—to 
see you, day by day, pursuing your heavenly ; 
round of duty—this should be happiness to me— é 
yet I am sometimes almost maddened by the ; 
thougnt that that very duty may lead you to § 
banish me from your presence as a fit punish- ‘ 
ment for my having dared to love you as I do.” § 

Ellen covered her face with her hands as she ; 
spoke, and for a moment her whole frame trem- { 
bled with agitation, but at length withdrawing ‘ 
them, she laid her soft, white hand upon his arm ; 
and said gently, 

“That is a strange thought, George—ah, why 
should we not be happy together?” 

Alas! George knew more of the world than } 
Ellen, and in the midst of his transport at finding $ 
his mistress did not despise the only offering he } 
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had to make to her, that of a true, devoted heart, : 
he well knew how little the gift would be valued ' 
by her worldly minded parents, unless accompa- : 
nied with something more substantial. 

All his hopes and fears were now poured forth 
freely: and Ellen wept as she listened to the his- 
tory of his struggles against an affection which 
she felt must now form the happiness of her life. 
He told her that he had céme to B—— a broken- 
hearted man, his prospects in life blasted by the 
misconduct and misfortunes of his father, and to ; 
reseue that father’s memory from dishonor was ‘ 
to be henceforth the one great object of existence. 
He described the repugnance with which he en- ; 
tered upon the only employment in which he 
could engage while preparing for his profession, 
and the gradually increasing interest with which ; 
he pursued it when he found how easily he gained ; 
the love of the trembling urchins that had at first ; 
approached him. And oh! how sweet it was to § 
Ellen’s ear to hear that her presence had shed a | 
light about his path, even when she had thonght f 
him indifferent to her, and that in the midst of : 
her daily domestic trials one heart at least had : 
divined them all and yielded her his ready and § 
devoted sympathy. 

The summer evening had closed in upon them { 
ere they bade farewell at the garden-gate: and { 
the children who reached home long before had § 
received some portion of the rebuke their pro- ‘ 


§ 


tracted absence called forth from their querulons ‘ 








pected by some of the good people of B——~, was 
unthought of by Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey. Though 
he had been a frequent visitor at their house from 
the time he had first settled among them, they 
considered his attentions solely prompted by his 


; strong regard for themselves as by far the most 





agreeable people in B This worthy couple 
were in fact so lost in the contemplation of their 
own consequence that they could bestow but little 
attention upon others. Mrs. Ramsey had been a 
beauty, and a beauty she still continued to think 
herself, though years of discontent and fretfulness 


‘ had destroyed every vestige of it; and for one 


thought that was bestowed upon the growing love- 
liness of her children, she gave at least a dozen 
to her own decaying charms. Unfortunately for 
the happiness of her family Mrs. Ramsey’s sel- 
fishness was of the exacting species. Nothing 
was ever good enough for her—she was really 
poetical in imagining what might be. attained to 
contribute to her gratification, and the efforts of 
no mortal had yet been able to give her entire 
satisfaction. Everything might always be a little 
better, and the highest praise she ever bestowed 
was—‘‘ well, it may do.” The only being to 
whom she yielded deference was her husband, 
probably for the reason that his self-importance 
was as much exaggerated, and his will even 
more despotic than her own. 

How it happened that two such selfish beings 


- as we have described should have been the parents 


of the humble, disinterested Ellen Ramsey seemed 
really a psychological mystery—yet so it was. 


; Ellen never appeared to think of self, her exist- 


ence was merged in that of others, and so con- 
stant were the demands of those around her upon 
her time, her patienge, and her cares, that to any 
one of a less heavenly temper than herself her 
life would have beep one long scene of weariness 
and vexation of spirit. Her mother, ever the 
victim of some imaginary malady, was too weak 
to attend to any of her household, and very few 
of her maternal duties, all of which devolved 
upon her eldest daughter, while to them was 
added the more onerous one of ministering to 
her sickly fancies. Still do what she might there 
was always something wanting; in spite of all 
her efforts the sweet accents of approval seldom 
met her ear, and she labored on loading the 





mother and their stern, forbidding father. But { golden hours of youth with the heavy cares of 
all rebukes fell dead on Ellen’s ear. One sound ; mature life, uncheered by any outward tokens of 
alone vibrated there—it was the rich, mellow ; parental affection. Yet few faces wore an ex 
tone of George Osbourne’s voice, telling her of } pression of more placid sweetness than that of 
his eternal love—and even the faint fret of the Ellen Ramsey. Her rich, dark hair was braided 
ever fretful Mrs. Ramsey lost its,usual power to ? across a brow on which heaven seemed to have 
annoy. set the seal of peace, and as she walked her daily 

It was singular enough that the attachment of ‘ round of self-denying duty she looked as though 
George Osbourne to their daughther, though sus-/ she tasted of a higher happiness than often falls 
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to the lot of those, who living but for their own ; added to their leafy honors. The soft rays of the 
enjoyment find the boon denied them even from ; summer sun are lingering on their topmost boughs, 
the very eagerness with which it is pursued. but no happy children now are sporting in their 

Words can scarcely paint the astonishment and { shade amid the pure waters that nourish their 
dismay of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey, when a few } stately branches, nor does a maiden listen while 
days after the éclaircisement between the young { her lover breathes his vows. But the place is 
people, the state of their daughter’s affections { not unoccupied. At the foot of the hill two 
was made known to them. That she should } ladies are seated on a fallen tree close by the 
have dared to love ut all without their having } streamlet’s edge, engaged in deep and earnest 
accorded their permission to do so, was bad } conference. It is Ellen Ramsey, her girlish 
enough—but that she should have fixed her re- ; beauty now matured into that of the serious, 
gards upon George Osbourne, the penniless school- ; thoughtful woman, with a fair younger sister by 
master, was a folly and a wickedness that per- { her side, who has just returned from a visit to a 
fectly appalled them. Mrs. Ramsey took to her } distant relative; and Ellen is endeavoring to chase 
bed, requiring Ellen, broken-hearted as she was, } away the cloud that rests on Sophy’s brow, while 
to be in constant attendance, while the burden of ; she dwells on the monotony of her home, when 
her song was’ the ingratitude of children in gene- } contrasted with the brilliant scenes in which she 
ral and of her own in particular. has of late been mingling. 

Mr. Ramsey dilated with infinite pomposity on “It is of no use, Ellen,” said Sophy, ‘‘to try 
the same subject, and after telling Ellen that he } and persuade me that I ought tobe happy. This 
had forbidden George the house, commanded } quiet hum-drum life may suit you very well, who 
that she should neither see him nor hold with $ can bear to be snubbed and scolded from morning 
him any communication whatever, on pain of her ; till night, while you are doing all you can to 
father’s eternal displeasure. His daughter wept ; make others comfortable, but I am differently 
and besought in vain—in vain she urged the } constituted. I love pleasure, dearly, I love my 
worth and talents of her lover—what were they { Own way, too, and after being flattered and 
when weighed against his poverty? She was } praised so long, it makes me perfectly miserab!e 
sternly required to forget him immediately as one } to endure mamma’s perpetual fault finding—to 
utterly unworthy of her regard. say nothing of papa’s grumbling.” 

Forget him, Ellen could not, but she had been ‘Hush, dear Sophy,” said Ellen, as she placed 

too long trained in the school of self-denial and } her hand upon her sister’s lips, ‘‘ these things are 
obedience to think of resisting her parents’ wishes. } hard, I grant, but life has heavier trials.” 
Sweet as was the day dream in which she had ‘Ah! I know it well,” said Sophy, with a 
indulged, she must awaken from it and contem- } mournful voice, ‘‘and yet some call life beauti- 
plate as best she might the dark future that now } ful!—it can be so only when shared with those 
seemed to stretch such a weary length before her. } who truly love and value us.” 

George Osbourne soon quitted B——, goaded } ‘Is there no beauty, then, in submission?” 
almost to desperation by Mr. Ramsey’s contemp- } said Ellen. ‘In bending our spirits to His will 
tuous rejection of his suit: and great were the } who appoints their earthly destiny? Yes, be- 
lamentations of both old and young when they } lieve me, Sophy, deeply as the heart may yearn 
learned that their kind friend and instructor was } for earthly love, and dearly as it may cherish the 
to be taken from them. No parting interview } gift when once bestowed, there is a higher and a 
was granted to the lovers. A few lines of adieu } holier affection which can gather beauty even 
were placed in Ellen’s hand by a servant, whose } from love’s ashes, and enable us to endure all, 
sympathy with her sorrows was greater than her } to forgive all, and even hope for all, when but 
dread of her master’s anger, and these were the } for that heavenly gift we might despair.” 
only visible records that now remained of the “Ellen!” exclaimed Sophy, surprised by her 
love that for two long years had been daily } sister’s manner, ‘dearest Ellen, have you ever 
gtowing in her heart, and was to influence her § loved?”? And as Ellen bowed her head in silent 
destiny forever. 4 acquiescence, Sophy threw her arms around her, 

* * * * * and at length won from her the history of her 

Years have passed away. Let us again visit } early trial. All Sophy’s minor miseries seemed 
B—, and turn down that shady lane towards } to vanish when she heard of Ellen’s silent sorrow, 
the wooded knoll, where George Osbourne first } so long, so uncomplainingly endured. 
told his tale of love. Nature is still the same— ‘* And you se good,” she said, ‘‘so gentle, so 
the fountain bubbles up as freely as before from } full of sympathy for others, have had so little 
its gravelly bed, the tall oak and chesnut rear } shown to you! Ah! where is Heaven's justice 
their heads even more proudly, for time has but ! that this should be? Where is your reward for 
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all your goodness and patient submission to the 
will of others?” 

‘‘It.is but a poor morality, dear Sophy, that 
leads us to expect rewards for having done our 
duty. A blessing we may look for, and that has 
not been denied me. In my early youth, I was 
like yourself, too prone to exaggerate my domes- 
tic trials, and to wish myself in an earthly Eden 
where sorrow could not enter. My intercourse 
with George Osbourne first opened my mind to 
higher views of human destiny. Though young, 
he had suffered much—adversity had taught him 
many precious lessons, and with him for my 
guide, the path towards Heaven seemed smooth 
and plain. We were separated, my dream of 
earthly happiness was broken, and in the fearful 
struggle that ensued, I learned my innate weak- 
ness, and also where to look for help and strength. 
My own sufferings taught me to feel for those of 
others, my own weakness to bear with their in- 
firmities, and my own need to labor for their 
benefit. Poor and feeble. indeed, have been my 
efforts, yet God has blessed them, and in your 
love, my Sophy, and that of the other dear 
children, I have had a rich reward—do not de- 
prive me of it by your sinful discontent.” 

“T will not, Ellen,” said Sophy fervently, 
‘*a life like yours is a beautiful and holy thing. 
Ah! could I but see you happy as you deserve to 
be, with the only man you can ever love. He 
lives, you say—why not hope for his return?” 

“T have hoped, Sophy, even against hope 
during the eight long years of our separation. 
His parting words were ‘love me, and trust me, 
until we meet in happiness,’ and well have I 
‘obeyed them, but hope is nearly dead now.” 

An approaching footstep startled the sisters, 
who hurriedly rose from their seat, when a gen- 
tleman emerged from the shaded path, and in 
a moment was at Ellen’s side— ‘‘George”— 
‘* Elien’”’—were the only words spoken, yet what 
volumes of love and truth were uttered in those 
simple sounds! Ellen neither screamed nor 
fainted, though Sophy was near doing both, 30 
excited was she by this denouement of the sad 
taste to which she had been listening. Sophy 
was, however, wise enongh to carry her agitation 
elsewhere, and being of a most ardent impulsive 
nature, she hurried at once to her father, told 
him of George’s return, and pleaded Ellen’s cause 
with such eloquence that the father’s heart was 
touched, and she was empowered to invite George 
Osbourne once more to the house from whence 
he had been so unceremoniously dismissed. How 
bright and glowing were the hearts and faces of 
the sisters on their return to the home they had 
left so pensively an hour before. A thousand 
buried hopes had revived in Ellen’s breast, while ‘ 
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Sophy, joyful as a ministering spirit, forgot the 
troubles that before engrossed her, in her beloved 
sister's happiness. George had not half told his 
tale when ushered into Mr. Ramsey’s presence, 
but as after a long interview, that stately gentle- 
man gave a gracious permission that his visit 
might be repeated, he had many opportunities of 
concluding it to Ellen’s satisfaction. 

Eight years of unremitting effort had at length 
accomplished the object to which George Osbourne 
had in early youth devoted all his energies—that 
of repairing the wrongs done by his father to a 
friend, whose trust he had betrayed. Then, and 
not till then had he felt emboldened to return, 
strong in the confidence of a tried integrity, to 
offer a suitable home in a western city, to the 
woman he had so long and ardently loved. 
Though his high sense of honor had forbidden 
the attempt to engage Ellen in a clandestine cor- 
respondence, he had through a friend in B—, 


gained occasional tidings of her welfare, which’ 


had cheered him during his weary absence. 

Mrs. Ramsey fretted more than ever at the 
prospect of Ellen’s marriage, and it is even 
whispered, made more than one effort to prevent 
it. How ineffectual these were, might be proved 
by a peep at Ellen in her distant home, where she 
and her husband are now reaping the fair fruits 
of their early discipline in the gentle virtues that 
adorn their own fire-side, and shed the influence 
of their beauty on all around them. 





THY VOICE. 
BY MARY G. WELLS. 


Tuy voice hath ever been to me 

A sound of sweetest melody; 

Not to my soul more joy could bring, 
The sacred songs that seraphs sing. 
For thro’ life’s ever varying scene 

It hath a guardian angel been, 

An ever-during, potent charm, 

A talisman to shield from harm. 

In childhood, when my careless mirth 
Some little sorrow checked at birth, 
Thy dulcet voice was ever near 

To whisper solace in mine ear. 

In youth, when pleasures led the way, 
My steps were going fast astray, 

Thy gentle voice was sent to save, 

Its tones a timely warning gave. 

In manhood, by its cares opprest, 

My troubled spirt found no rest, 

Save when the breathings of that voice 
Still bade it hope, and still rejoice. 
The evening of my day draws near, 
Tts sun will set both bright and clear, 
For still that cherished voice of thine 
Doth blend its ardent prayers with mine 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Tue fashions for this month are very beautiful. The 
evening costumes continue as elegant as ever, for now 
that Lent is over, gaiety is the order of the day. The 
opera in both New York and PhiladelphiaGs thronged : 
consequently we add, to our other costumes, an opera 
dress, which is of remarkable beauty. 

Fic. 1—A Batt Dress of white tarlatane muslin: 
the corsage low, tight and very much pointed. Two 
deep lace capes, looped up in front with roses, surround 
the bust. There is a white under skirt, over which 
appears two jupes, looped up in front with a magnifi- 
cent string of roses and other flowers, extending from 
the waist, and brought again half way up the right side. 
A head dress of white crape, edged with gold, the ends 
falling on each shoulder completes this costume, cer- 
tainly the most distingwé one of the season. 

Fic. u—A Watkine Dress of primrose colored 
silk, over which is worn a skirt of the same material, 
forming an open tunic. The sleeves are wide and 
open, with cambric ones worn under. Corsage high 
and very much pointed, while a deep cape extends 
from the shoulders to the waist. Bonnet of straw 
trimmed with roses. This costume is peculiarly ap- 
propriate for an American spring. 

Fic. u.—An Opera Dress of rich pink satin, the 
jupe trimmed with very wide lace, over which is worn 
a skirt of the same material as the dress, trimmed also 
with lace, forming an open tunic. The corsage is low, 
somewhat pointed, open and laced in front, showing 
the lace beneath. The shoulders are surrounded with 
a lace cape: while the sleeves, reaching half way to 
the elbows, are also trimmed with lace. A splendid 
dress hat of blue, with plumes of the same color com- 
plete this exquisite costume. 

Fic. v.—An Eventne Dress, of green satin, worn 
over an under skirt of pink, which is looped up with a 
single rose. Corsage low, and very much pointed. 
The sleeves of this dress are short, without trimming. 
The hair is worn in curls, with no ornament except a 
few small roses. 

Boxnets.—There is no materia] change in the form 
of bonnets, except, perhaps, that they are worn more 
open, so as to show more of the countenance and allow 
the interior of the brim to be more trimmed. In Paris 
the capotes worn in the morning are decorated with 
lace instead of ribbon. The folds on the outside are 
also worn very broad. Veils still continue in favor. 
As summer approaches the trimming of bonnets will 
become lighter, and flowers will succeed feathers. For 
material those made of horse-hair, and called Neapo- 
litan will be most in favor, on account of their extreme 
beauty and lightness. Other styles, however, will more 
or less prevail, especially straws and casings. 

Dress Hats.—These continue to be very fashionable 
in London for evening costume. Amongst other novel- 
ties, most elegant and recherché dress hats have lately 
appeared, composed of black tulle, spotted with gold, 
and edged or bordered with a gold fringe raised upon 
the sides, giving the hat a most graceful and coquettish 
appearance. Those of crépe are also great favorites 
amongst the éegantes, some being decorated with a 
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blonde frangé, or a tight and cloudy Dicosiibles 'k of 
spotted marabouts, the interior of them being prettily 
trimmed with fullings of tulle the same color as the 
crépe may be, which composes the hat. Some have 
the marabouts posés sideways upon the hat, and united 
‘$ with a petite wreath of small roses encircled with white 
heath; the interior trimmed with mancinis of the same. 

Caprs.—Never was there a time when caps were 
more worn than now in Paris, where they dapted 
for all descriptions of toilettes and at all timeS; both old 
and young patronizing them. A very pretty morning 
cap worn there js composed of fine muslin, lined with 
pale pink or blué, and trimmed with four rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Then there is a style formed of a lace 
lappet, montées en guirlande, and trimmed with a 
small bunch of geraniums, or a camilla. Evening caps 
are mostly composed of blonde, falling on each side in 
the form of a scarf, and fancifully decorated with a 
wreath of hyacinths 

Watxine Dresses.—These are most preferred with 
plain skirts; the fashion, however, tolerates sometimes 
a double flounce of a moderate width, or what is more 
in favor, a plissé of ribbon, forming a successiongof 
trimming, the whole width of the skirt. The bodies of 
these dresses are made high up to the throat, and the 
sleeves perfectly plain and tight. Those which are 
composed of the glacées silks, have generally bodies 
opening in the front, with facings and collar turning 
back, and attached with straight straps or small paties 
en passementerie. We have recently seen some dresses 
; composed of velours épinglé, made in the following 
$ style: the skirts opening the whole length upon a 
breadth of satin, laced across with ribbon. A new 
style of sleeve has also lately appeared, made very 
wide and divided upon the top of the arm, the bend of 
the arm, and at the wrists, with three bands of the same 
material as the sleeve is composed of; others of the 
same description descend only to the middle of the 
elbow, allowing of the under sleeve of muslin being 
seen, which is also fulled to the wrists. As an appen- 
> dage to these walking dresses having an open corsage, 
we must not omit mentioning those very pretty chemi- 
settes intended to be worn with them, the body part of 
which is entirely composed of Brussels lace inlet, put 
on en bias; a narrow ribbon is passed under the edge 
of the collar, raising the rich looking lace with which it 
is surrounded. For materials, besides silks, and more 
in accordance with the approaching warm weather, we 
have balzerines, bareges, &c. &c. Some of the balze- 
rines, this season, exceed in beauty anything which has 
ever come to the market. The silks are generally of 
> light colors, and quite gay. 

Corrrures.—In Paris, a head-dress called, /a co//- 
fure Rosine, is very fashionable. It is composed of 
white jet, intermixed with pale pink or cerise velvet, 
having a beautiful effect on dark hair. For ladies with 
fair complexion, the eoiffure is made in black jet, in- 
terspersed with black lace. Flowers worn in the hair 
; are generally single ones and large; but we think them 
? less beautiful thanthe smaller ones united or in clusters. 
A very elegant head-dress is made of a wreath, having 
a succession of leaves encircling the face and passing 
under the curls: the black hair frisés, and intermixed 
with small sprigs of drooping flowers. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.”’ 
EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery on muslin is intimately connected with 
the pre ion of elegant dresses, and, therefore, no 
lady sh ignorant of this art, which is chiefly 
devoted to ornamenting the borders of dresses, hand- 
kerchief, capes, caps, collars, and otheg, muslin articles 
of use or luxury. 

The material usually employed is cotton. Of this 
there are two kinds. That called Indian, or Trafalgar, 
is in very general use, and is found most durable in 
work which has frequently to be washed. English 
glazed cotton is also employed, but only on designs 
executed on a thin fabric. It is more elegant than the 
other, but a single washing destroys its beauty. 

The patterns to be used are usually purchased, and 
may be obtained at a small cost; but if a lady has a 

for designing, she may make her own patterns, 
original ones are always preferable. But, before 
working the pattern, it is necessary to learn the stitches 
to be employed. These are the button-hole stitch, the 
glover’s stitch, the half herring-bone stitch, the chain 
stitch, the satin stitch, the tambour stitch, and the 
embroidery feather stitch. We consider it necessary 
to give directions only for a few of these. 

Emsromery Featuer Stitcu.—This is but an 
elongated button-hole stitch, and is usually employed 
in working leaves, where it produces a very beautiful 
effect. 

Sariy SritcuH.—So called from resembling the 
threads in satin, and much used in embroidery. A 
knot is made at the end of the cotton, silk or worsted, 
which is brought through the material on which you 
intend to work, from the under side to the upper one. 
Next, the needle is again put through to the under side, 
at the distance of about half an inch, and is then put 
back and brought to the upper side, about half way 
from the first point: the next stitch is carried to the 
same distance from the second; again the needle is 
brought back, and the same process is repeated. In 
working on a surface the stitches run in parallel lines 
to each other, and are taken lengthwise of the figure or 
subject you are making. They are also of unequal 
lengths, in order that the ground may be more- effec- 
tually covered. In working drapery, be careful to. take 
each stitch the way the threads or grain would naturally 
fall. 

Cuam Strtcu.—This is often employed in lace 
work. Make a knot at the end of the cotton, and 
draw it through to the right side. While you put in 
the needle let the end hang loose, and bring it out 
below, so as to incline a little to the left hand; pass the 
needle over the cotton, as. you draw it out, and this will 
form ja loop: each succeeding one is done in the same 
manner. 

Tamsour Stitcu.—This has a close resemblance 
to chain stitch. The needle, which has a small hook at 
the end, and is fixed in a handle of ivory, is put through 








the material stretched in the frame, on the upper side, % 


and the cotton being held underneath, in the left hand, 
is put upon the hook and drawn through to the right or 
upper side, where it forms a loop. Through this loop 
the needle is again passed, and also through the mate. 
rial, a few threads from the place it passed through be- 
fore. .The cotton is again drawn through, and thus a 
succession of loops is formed. The pattern is worked 

entirely in these loops or stitches. ; 

Interior Stirca.—So called, because often em: 
ployed to fill up the centres of leaves, in lace-work, 
The stitch is formed by taking two threads breadih- 
wise of the leaf, and sewing over them; then leaving a 
row of one thread, and sewing over two threads, as 
before. ti 

The making of eyelet-holes, we presume is too well 
known to require description. We will, however, add 
a few instructions on other matters. 

Formation or Bars.—You take four threads of the 
muslin on the needle, and sew three times over them, 
passing the needle through the same opening each time, 
and drawing the four threads as close as possible. Each 
succeeding four threads are taken up the same way; 
and thus the required number of bars can be easily 
formed. The thread in this stitch passes from bar to 
bar on the right hand. 

Lines.—These are formed by drawing together six 
threads of the muslin, and sewing over them with fine 
thread as close as possible. 

Spots on Net.—These, though simple, form an 
elegant variety in lace-work. To make each spot the 
middle is to be passed backward and forward through 
one hole in the net, and alternately under and over two 
of the threads of which that hole is formed. These 
spots must be placed in clusters, but an open mesh 
must be left between each. 

Eyecet Hotes 1n Laceworx.—These are not diffi- 
cult to execute, and when well arranged have a beauti- 
ful appearance. One mésh of the net is left for the 
centre, and you work it round in button-hole stitch. A 
great variety of devices may be formed by a tasteful 
and judicieus disposition of these eyelet-holes. 

Vernine Oren Hem.—This is worked in a curve, ot 
other pattern, in which the threads cannot be drawn 
out. The hem is made by sewing over two threads 
taken angularwise of the muslin, and then pursuing the 
same method with two threads taken contrariwise and 
uniting them together as in straight open hem. The 
appearance is the same, but the pattern is a curve of 
other shape. 

Peariine.—This is a kind of lace edging, not 
worked with needles, but often used as a finish to 
embroidery on muslin. It is very pretty, and is sold 
ready prepared for use. 

Darninc.—This is, when employed in lace-work, 
done as follows: It is worked as common darning, but 
with fine cotton, which is doubled; and, in this stitch, 
the inner edge of flowers is sometimes worked, the 
centre being executed in half herring-bone stitch. It 
looks well; but rows of chain stitch, are, in our opinion, 
preferable. 

These are the stitches most commonly employed, 
and therefore the most necessary to be known. 

In our next article we shall give directions for work- 
ing patterns, and name some of the prettiest. 
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